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Counsels of War 


HE invasion continues and Moscow is in great 
danger. An attempt to translate military crisis in the 
cast to political crisis in England has not succeeded. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s statement of aid to Russia has 
stilled much public questioning ; the Labour sceptics in 
Parliament have been surprised, and reassured, by 
accounts from Mr Lees-Smith and Mr Dalton; and the 
official news that half the enemy’s fighter force has now 
to be held in the west, to restrain the RAF’s offensive, 
has been widely welcomed. The anxiety expressed in 
many newspapers, in speeches and in resolutions from 
Workers and students to Downing Street, about this 
country’s rdle in the tragedy that may be unfolding, is 
understandable. It reflects the natural unease of a people 
Who see their bravest allies battered. They are disturbed 
and distressed and restive because they are once more 
immune during an ally’s ordeal. But to make of it an 
lastrument to shake the Prime Minister and his advisers 
could not easily be forgiven. When Mr Churchill refused 
a debate on Russian resistance and British strategy he 
took the only course. The Prime Minister cannot tell 
the Plans of his staffs to the multitude—and Hitler. 
Te is no parallel between May, 1940, and October, 
941. The present Government has plain weaknesses in 
Personnel, in character and in understanding. But there 
S No alternative for the nation’s leader, Mr Churchill, 
“w alternatives for even the least distinguished of his 
isters and no quick alternative in these immediate 
“rucial weeks for the strategic plan upon which the dis- 
a of the forces amd the programmes of the fac- 
€s have been based for many months. New men in 


the weak places might make a Government in London 
worthier of England’s—and the Empire’s—united will 
to win the war. New measures are continually impera- 
tive for its winning. But this is no time for political 
jousting. 

The critics do not do themselves or the Government 
justice when they claim that there is no plan or, alterna- 
tively, that it is a bad one. They speak the soundest sense 
of course, when they claim that the massive battles in 
Russia have changed and twisted the calculations upon 
which, before June, British strategy was based. It is the 
fate of war plans that they must again and again be out- 
moded by events. The fall of France, the coming of Lease 
and Lend, the invasion of Russia—all these have been in- 
fluences which have chequered the reluctant growth of 
British war planning from inadequacy towards greater 
fullness. Not a few of the faults that have been so patent 
in its timing and its gearing have been due to this need for 
constant revision. Now, with the Russians, allied man- 
power is at a new peak. There is a land front which, in 
face of grave defeats, has stood for an entire summer. 
But the call upon British—and American—manpower 
has heightened, not fallen. The promises made in 
Moscow by Lord Beaverbrook and Mr Harriman 
measure the need to refashion the plan and expand it. 

It is in this adjustment and extension of effort that 
criticism has its duty to discharge. It may be legitimate 
speculation to pose the question whether the long-planned 
strategic bombing of German Europe should not now give 
place, in part, to military air co-operation with the Rus- 
sians; to point out—except that it is so obvious—that, if 
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offensives in the Mediterranean or farther west are pos- 
sible, now is the time to mount them ; or to reiterate that, 
in this crisis, waste and lack-logic in the use of men and 
ships will be more than ever perilous. But it would be 
more than irresponsibility and near to sabotage to base a 
political campaign upon the plainly false assumption that 
these crucial truths are hidden from Ministerial eyes, 
however shortsighted some may so often have seemed. 
Many people must share Mr Shinwell’s impatience with 
Lord Halifax’s public utterances. But “ abuse ” is seldom 
helpful; and it is a sore defect in the scattered opposition 
that, whenever the war moves to a crisis, they seek a 
Chamberlain to unseat. 

No man, and least of all Mr Churchill, who spared no 
grim item in his latest statement of Hitler’s strength, can 
fail to see the very real perils that would spring from the 
defeat or paralysis of Russia. It is not true to say that the 
fall of Russia would mean, inexorably, the fall of Britain. 
But victory in the east would render Hitler harder to 
defeat, even in years, than most people have yet been will- 
ing to admit. The possibility of frustration must be squarely 
faced. But it would be unworthy panic to plunge into ex- 
peditions without the equipment or the vessels to nourish 
them or some earnest of an effective outcome. The 
British and American Governments have been convinced 
by their envoys that Russia will fight on whatever results 
the astounding strength and stamina of the German inva- 
sion may achieve. The gathering mobilisation of the 
United States is the guarantee of eventual victory. 

Frustration can only come from a failure to make the 
efforts and the sacrifices proclaimed by Mr Churchill 
when he spoke of aid to Russia. The critics have this 
duty to perform: to arraign every remnant of half-heart in 
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the nation’s work ; to call for a siege way of life ; to ip. 
veigh against every obstacle of interest, prejudice, habit, 
tradition, stupidity or caste which may still block the deqj. 
cation of this country’s all to the struggle for world yr. 
vival ; and to lend their experience and their expertnes 
to the problems of production and distribution, organj- 
sation, rationalisation and allocation by which willingness 
and resources are transmitted into military power. There 
is much to do still to awaken England, to inspire 
Ministers with the swift ruthlessness which by its absence 
has marred even the best of their work for so long, and to 
advise them in the still unfamiliar details of total wa 
economy. 

No apology should be needed for a call to dedication, 
This is a sophisticated generation of Englishmen. But 
they will only hold their freedom, and the world’s, if they 
can outmatch the Nazi frenzy by their own will. It is, 
perhaps, curious that aid to Russia has called out more 
resolution—and certainly more resolutions—than aid to 
England itself ever did, except in the weeks after Dunkirk. 
It is a sound instinct that sees in Russian resistance a golden 
chance ; and no antique schedules should impede the dis- 
patch of every possible weapon to the east. All aid to 
Russia then must be without reserve. But (as a Note on 
page 467 shows from the distances) the way to Russia is 
long and difficult and it is only by the raising and sus- 
taining of their labours, by all citizens and not simply 
by those at the bench, that England itself, no less than 
Russia, can possibly be saved. Mr Bevin spoke frankly 
a week ago of “the mess in which we find ourselves in 
this country ”; and politicians and pressmen who use the 
urgency of the hour merely to set up cock-shies are 
a plain nuisance. 


Economics on the Axis 


HE Italians are entering the second winter of the 


war in an atmosphere of unrelieved hardship and 


gloom. All the principal foodstuffs—bread, pasta, olive 
oil, cheese, vegetables—are severely rationed. Meat is not 
seen for months at a time. Tea and coffee dis- 
appeared a year ago. So drastic is the shortage of 
fuel that supplies this winter are to be only a third of 
last winter’s unsatisfactory ration—which was sufficient 
for 120 days’ heating only. The cost of living is still 
rising and the system of price control introduced in the 
summer of 1940 has proved farcical. Two decades of 
Fascism have developed the practice of bribery and cor- 
ruption to so fine an art that there are more black than 
legal markets. 

Some observers have attributed this universal dearth 
to the marauding policy of Italy’s Axis partner. Actually, 
it is the inevitable consequence of the Allied blockade. 


The Duce’s plunge into war automatically deprived Italy 


of 44 per cent of its imports and 55 per cent 
of its export markets. At the same time, its rich tourist 
industry and the flow of remittances from Italian emi- 
grants overseas—both important items in establishing a 
balance of payments—were cut off. What every prophet 
of Italy’s position in the war prophesied would happen 
began to happen—economic strangulation. The Italians 
accepted the risk with astonishing irresponsibility, entered 
the war with only marginal reserves—much of the mate- 
rial received during non- and pre-belligerency had been 
passed on to Germany—and during the first months of 
the conflict took no steps to deal with a situation which 
was bound, within a year, to become alarming. This light- 
heartedness sprang, of course, from the false calculation 
of a short war. 

By the autumn of 1940, hopes of a rapid victory were 
fading and the Italians set to to find a ile ie their 
two most pressing problems—the provision of essential 
raw materials and foodstuffs, hitherto imported’ from over- 
seas; and the securing of new export markets to replace 
the markets lost through the blockade. The area of search 





was a restricted one—German Europe and as much of 
North Africa and the Levant as could be reached, un- 
molested by British submarines. As British strength in- 
creased in the Mediterranean, the field became virtually 
limited to German Europe; and it remains to be seen 
whether the German conquest of the Balkans and Axis 
control of the Akgean has served to offset the Allies’ grow- 
ing mastery in the Levant. 

During the autumn and winter of 1940, the Italians con- 
cluded trade agreements with most of the countries m 
Europe. Under them, foodstuffs, timber, coal, iron and 
steel were to be exchanged against Italian fruit, vege 
tables, cheese, textiles, paper and Italy’s few minerals, 
pyrites, sulphur, mercury and marble. It cannot be 
that Italy’s position was in any way restored by these 
new exchanges. Even if the agreements had functioned 
smoothly only a portion of Italy’s needs would have 
been covered. Europe can only provide limited supplies 
of copper, nickel, mica, mineral oil, timber and food 
stuffs. It can provide no cotton, wool, hides, jute, rubber, 
coffee or tea. 

Nor did the agreements ever function smoothly. At 
every turn, the Italians found themselves in hopelessly 
unequal competition with their German ally. The agree 
ments with Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Norway 
broke down because, once all Germany’s claims on these 
countries had been satisfied, there was nothing left for 
Italy. The agreements with Sweden, Bulgaria a 
Roumania broke down because Italy had no goods 
offer which could compete with German supplies. The 
Roumanians were unwilling to exchange their oil for 
Italian textiles and paper, when the Germans were offer- 
ing the same goods but of a much better quality—W! 
the result that, although the amount of oil purchased by 
Italy from Roumania is quite insufficient to meet Italian 
needs, Italy is heavily in Roumania’s debt and has 0° 
exports the Roumanians will accept to clear the balance. 
A certain amount of trade has been carried on succes® 
fully with Spain; but, here again, the Nazis are com- 
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ting for the same line of Spanish exports—skins, tur- 
pentine, tunny fish, tinned fish—and the prices are forced 
up against the Italians. Even in their dealings with de- 
feated France, the Italians are dogged by German mono- 

lies and counterclaims. The deliveries of scrap from 
Vichy France are only 15 per cent of the stipulated 
amount, for the Germans have been taking over large 
supplies of French rolling stock and railway material. 
Similarly, in North Africa, the Italians cannot get phos- 
phates, for they are already earmarked for German use. 

This constant clash between Italian and German inte- 
rests is not fortuitous. The plain truth is that there is no 
room in German Europe for the type of economy that 
Fascist Italy has been trying to build up. It is an indus- 
trialised economy, precariously based upon imported raw 
materials. It belongs, therefore, to the German-coined 
category of “fictitious industrialisation”—a category which 
covers the attempts of any primary producer in Europe 
to advance to the stage of industrial production. In the 
new colonial system established by the Nazis, Italy has 
a place only as a supplier of foodstuffs, a miner of certain 
local raw materials and an exporter of labour on a grand 
scale. Ever since the rise of heavy industry killed Italy’s 
vigorous eighteenth-century industrialism, and the col- 
lapse of Genoa and Venice as the great merchants of the 
Levant ruined their lively export trade, the fundamental 
problem has been to compensate the disproportion 
between Italy’s scanty material resources and plentiful 
manpower. A German victory would mean the end of 
the experiment in industrialisation and relative local suffi- 
ciency. It would mean a return to the mass emigration 
solution of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
with Germany taking the place of the United States as 
the emigrants’ destination. In the peak year of 1913, 
872,000 Italians entered the United States. In 1941, some 
500,000 Italian workmen went to work in the Reich. Next 
year, the figure will be even higher. 

Germany’s only interest in Italy’s problems lies in 
keeping the stricken ally more or less upright on the 
field of battle. In Germany’s long-term programme, 
Italy has only a Balkan status. For the time, however, 
the strategic importance to Germany of Italy’s central 
position in the Mediterranean, and the strong need for 
Italian manpower, compel the Nazis to support the 
“fictitious ” Italian economy. The support entails some 
sacrifice to the Nazis, and German press comments 
betray from time to time the extent to which they find 
their Axis partner an uncommon nuisance. The most 
recent economic arrangement between the two partners 
Was concluded in January this year. Under it, goods 
were to be exchanged to the value of 7,600 million lire. 
Germany agreed to maintain its annual delivery of 
12 million tons of coal and to double the deliveries of 
iron and steel; all the materials necessary to maintain the 
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armament factories in North Italy and the naval and 
mercantile shipbuilding yards were to be provided on a 
generous scale. Italy would meet this with foodstuffs, 
fruit and a few minerals. Thus, while the Allied blockade 
is the fundamental cause of Italian shortages, the 
increased rationing of foodstuffs in the course of 1941 
is directly connected with the greatly increased supplies 
of vegetables, cheese and fruit which are going north. 

Italy could no more fulfil its bargain with Germany 
than with any other of its trade partners. The country 
could not deliver the goods. In February, it was therefore 
agreed that “military supplies”—an elastic term— 
would be exchanged without regard to any equilibrium 
of exchange. In other words, Germany would supply 
Italy, even if Italy could not produce equivalent exports. 
Finally, in June, the agreement was modified still further. 
Now the partner which supplies the military materials 
pays for them. This means a free gift of war equipment 
from Germany to Italy, while Italy feeds at its expense 
—and at the expense of its people—the German troops 
stationed in Italy and Libya. 

The Germans accept the burden of their partner’s 
inadequacy and improvidence and in return exercise a 
complete control over the Italian economy. With a certain 
wry humour, they even claim—with one eye on Lease 
and Lend—that (the quotation is from the Frankfurter 
Zeitung) 


there is no parallel to the example of such . . . profound 
interdependence in vital activities as that given by the 
military and war economic co-operation between Germany 
and Italy. Fundamental principles, especially in economic 
matters, have been adopted and applied at joint confer- 
ences—the main principle being that raw materials and 
labour should always be used where the greatest possible 
use could be made of it ; and these principles are some- 
thing new in the relations between two nations. 


This “main principle” is indeed one of the lessons 
the war has thrust upon the nations which are resisting 
Nazism. Nevertheless, there is by no means an exact 
parallel between the Axis “ Lease-Lend” and the new 
arrangements between the British Empire, the USSR and 
the United States, all three partners in which are highly 
industrialised, materially wealthy powers. All command 
vast reserves of raw materials and manpower. Their 
agreements, freely entered upon, may indeed be the basis 
of a new era in economic collaboration, a new type of 
“being mixed up together.” There is nothing of this 
in Italy’s relations with Germany. If Germany wins, the 
entire Italian economy will be mortgaged north of the 
Brenner, and the mushroom growth of Italian industry 
will be systematically destroyed. Then Italian “raw 
materials and labour” will surely “be used where the 
greatest possible use” can be made of them—and that 
will be within the Reich. 


Schools and Schooling 


NDER its new President, Mr Butler, the Board of 
Education is considering post-war problems; 

and last week in the Commons Mr Butler stated that 
he attached great importance to a small committee, just 
‘tt up, with Sir Cyril Norwood as chairman, to suggest 
changes in secondary school curricula and examinations. 
uch more than considerations of pedagogy are in- 
volved in these technical problems of schooling. 
Whenever the problems of post-war reconstruction 
are discussed, education is to be found in the 
forefront. This is only natural in a democracy, which 
Nows itself to be imperfect but nevertheless believes in 
redemption by the will of the people. Education is not 
only an end in itself, but also the means to many other 
ends; it is the gateway through which any durable recon- 
struction of society must pass. This being so, it is only 
‘0 be expected that a number of different and distinct 
threads are to be found twisted together in the single 


skein, and current discussion of education shows the 


danger that confusion may result. At the moment it is 
the place of religious education that is perhaps being 
debated most in public. But even this old and vital issue 
might resolve itself if the true texture of a liberal and 
democratic education could be plainly seen; and it is an 
essential preliminary to clear thought that the main 
strands in the pattern should be disentangled. . 
Apart from an endless number of subsidiary questions, 
there are three educational controversies of sufficient 
moment to attract the attention of the public outside the 
specialist ranks. The first can be called the institutional 
problem—the question of who should go to school and 
to what type of school. This controversy revolves round 
the school-leaving age. There is fairly substantial agree- 
ment on all sides on the desirability of raising the leaving 
age to 15 as soon as possible. But beyond the age of 15, 
there is no agreement. To one body of thought, it is self- 
evident that the main line of educational progress lies in 
extending the span of schooling. Compulsory education 
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started with primary schooling for all ; when the age has 
been raised to 15, it will comprehend primary and post- 
primary schooling for all; the next step is obviously to 
move to secondary schooling for all, and to push the 
leaving age up to 18. But this doctrine is opposed, not 
merely by the natural conservatives and the budget- 
parers, but also by a respectable body cof educational 
epinion, of which Sir Richard Livingstone’s recent book* 
may be quoted as an example. Sir Richard believes that 
both the range and the volume of education that can be 
absorbed by a child without experience of the world is 
very restricted; indeed, he gives full approval only to 
mathematics, languages and science as subjects for chil- 
dren, with a first introduction to literature and history. 
It would not be far from Sir Richard’s thought to say 
that the main effort in the immediate future should be 
devoted to a great expansion and inspiration of adult 
education, particularly in the shape of the residential 
college for working adults. There is a great deal of effect 
in Sir Richard’s comparison between the United States, 
where schooling to 16 is universal and to 18 general, and 
Denmark, where the leaving age is much lower, but 
there is a well-developed system of People’s High Schools 
for adults. Few will wish to quarrel with his judgment 
that the Danes are a better educated people than the 
Americans. 

It would, of course, be vain to turn the child com- 
pletely loose from the educational tie at the age of 15 
and expect him to return to adult schooling later in life. 
There is sound sense as well as metaphor in the com- 
parison of education with a torch that has to be kept 
continuously alight. The “adult” schools fully recognise 
this, and they insist of the necessity for compulsory part- 
tume education to the age of 18 as the first stage in a 
synthesis of education and experience which, they hope, 
will become continuous throughout the rest of life. Here 
is another point of agreement on which immediate action 
could be taken. But, while the “ secondary education for 
all” party regards part-time schooling as merely a 
stepping-stone on the way to their objective, the “ adult ” 
school regard it as a final resting place for the education 
of children. This is a plain controversy that will need to 
be resolved. There can be little doubt that the weight of 
public opinion is behind the “secondary education for 
all” solution ; but this may be little more than the un- 
reflecting continuance of the momentum that has carried 
popular education along from the 70s to the present day. 
There is certainly little point in keeping children at school 
out of pure sentimentalism or snobbery, if they and the 
community are not to derive any benefit from the extra 
years. 

It is at this point that the institutional controversy links 
up with the curricular controversy. What should be 
taught? The opposing parties here line up under the 
“vocational” and the “ intellectual” banners. The main 
brunt of the vocational attack lies against the traditional 
curriculum of English education, with its heavy emphasis 
on literary and linguistic studies. Of what value or inte- 
rest is it (they ask) to a boy or giri, who is to spend his 
or her whole life in the ranks of wage-earning labour or 
of working-class housewives, to devote the years of 
schooling to Latin, French and English, with some 
mathematics of a purely mechanical kind and a little 
very elementary and very theoretical science? At the best 
(they say) it produces a nation of clerks; at the worst. a 
nation that has retained nothing whatever from its school- 
days. It would be far better to let education take the 
place of the defunct apprenticeship and use it to teach 
children a useful trade (including, of course, the trade of 
home-building). This is, of course, an exaggerated state- 
ment of the case ; in its more moderate forms it has very 
impressive backing. The answer of the “ intellectuals ” 
is that to assimilate education to earning is to deny its 
very purpose and to abdicate completely from the 
responsibility of trying to give the ordinary man and 
woman an insight into the nature of the world of facts 


*“ The Future in Education.” By Sir Richard Livingstone. 
Cambridge University Press. 127 pages. 3s. 6d. Fe 
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and ideas outside his or her own experience. A nation of 
garage-hands would be even worse than a nation oy 
clerks. The purpose of education is not to be “ usefy)» 
but to train the mind by means of an intellectual gi. 
cipline. Moreover, there is a taint of class distinction in 
the vocational approach; it is significant that the educa- 
tional system that has been imposed by the Nazis on the 
Poles is severely vocational. But to keep children |earp. 
ing Latin out of snobbery is even more foolish than to 
keep them at school only out of snobbery. 

It is not for the layman to dictate the solution of 
this controversy. But the best modern educationa 
thought seems to be finding its own solution in a com. 
promise. The vocational principle is followed in alloy. 
ing a wide variety of curricula and allowing the pupil 
to select the one that comes closest to his own interests. 
vocational or otherwise. But, within the chosen cur. 
riculum, the effect is not to impart a few knacks and 
crafts, which could be learnt very much more quickly in 
the workshop, but to look for a real intellectual djs- 
cipline—in biology as much as in Latin, in dynamics a 
much as in algebra. This was the doctrine of Sanderson 
of Oundle, and it is the doctrine of the Spens Report. 
It avoids the great defect of the “intellectual discipline” 
school—that so many intellects die under the discipline. 
If they come to it as volunteers, not as conscripts, the 
survival rate will be far higher. 

Finally, and of far the greatest importance to the 
nation as a community, is what may be called the social 
controversy—the problem of the public schools. This has 
nothing to do with curricular controversy or educational 
method. The public schools are not remarkable because 
their curricula are different, or because their standard 
of teaching is higher (though it may well be), or for any 
attitude that they take up on the vocational controversy. 
The importance of the public schools is that they are 
the main entrance to a special caste in British national 
life. Their strength is their weakness; they train leaders 
and endow them with the breadth of outlook and with 
the peculiar combination of modesty and self-assurance 
that have made the British Empire what it is. But 
the price the community pays for these schools of leader- 
ship is that the field for selection of leaders is unduly 
narrowed. It is an undeniable fact that the vast majority 
of the leaders in almost every walk of life in this country 
are drawn from a class which includes barely one- 
twentieth of the population and which is not selected 
on a basis of ability. This cannot be an efficient use 0 
the native talent of the country. The United Kingdom. 
with 48 million inhabitants, is being run by such brains 
as can be found in a population of two millions plus the 
few exceptional individuals who crash the barriers. The 
damage is done, not by the advantage conferred on the 
few, but by the disadvantage—the self-conscious lack of 
confidence—of the many. oe 

In the competitive world of to-day, Great Britain 
cannot afford to continue with a system that is so waste- 
ful of human ability. It does not follow that the soiuuon 
is to abolish the public schools; on the contrary, the 
democratic world’s need of leadership is so great that 
any institutions which know how to breed it should be 
preserved. But some means must be found for ending the 
disastrous cleavage into two nations that at present exists 
because of the social status of a few special schools. ] 
there is to be a form of education that confers priviies™ 
it should not merely be made accessible to tic best 
human material; it should be confined to them. — 

Whenever ‘dictators have hoisted themselves into the 
saddle of a modern literate nation, they have paid os 
and unremitting attention to education. Democracies ©? 
not afford to be less solicitous. The dictators use —_ 
tion merely to keep their peoples docile; their purp> 
is negative and the more easily attained for that. mm’ 
democracy needs the positive aid of the educator 
self-defence and in defence of the middle way of life os 
livelihood and government that the world will need W r 
the war,which has sprung from the intransigence and arr 
gance of extreme and less educated creeds, is Over. a 
discussions in England may only be of ways and ™ a 
but they go to the roots of the future of free soo” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Battle for Moscow 


The fourth German offensive has so far passed through 
two phases. The first drive took the shape of a three- 
ronged attack towards Moscow, from Toropets in the 
north towards Rzhev, to Vyasma in the centre, and from 
the south through Briansk to Orel. In this first phase, the 
attack developed most vigorously in the southern sector 
of the central Moscow front, and the German advance guard 
did succeed in reaching the outer defences of Moscow in 
the Tula sector. Here, however, they were checked. The 
lightning advance naturally enveloped many of Marshal 
Timoshenko’s fighting units, and the fierceness of their 
resistance is illustrated by the fact that Vyasma and Briansk 
were only occupied by the Germans several days after the 
tide of their advance had carried them well beyond these 
wwns. At the week-end came a pause for regrouping, 
and in the second phase of the offensive the weight of 
the attack seems to have been transferred to the northern 
and central sectors of the Moscow front. In the Rzhev 
sector, the latest German and Russian communiqués agree 
that fighting is in progress round Kalinin, an extremely 
important strategic point where the Leningrad-Moscow rail- 
way crosses the upper reaches of the Volga. This sudden 
advance suggested that the Germans might have decided to 
skirt the forest belt which lies between them and Moscow 
in the central and southern sectors, and attempt a drive on 
the city from the north-west—a possibility borne out by 
reports that many of Von Leeb’s men are being moved 
from the Leningrad front. However, the heaviest blow 
appears to have fallen in the certral zone. Advancing from 
Vyasma, the Germans have broken through Moscow’s 
outer defence ring at one point—probably at Mozhaisk, 
and the official Russian communiqué admits “a change for 
the worse.” Nor is the news from the south reassuring. 
The Russians admit the evacuation of Mariupol, and the 
need to reinforce the Moscow front may well have 
weakened the line of the Don. Germany’s obvious strategy 
here would be to strike straight for Astrakhan, leaving the 
Caucasus for a spring campaign. 


* * * 


A War of Reserves 


The war in the east may well be, as a Russian general 
described it, a “war of reserves.” Unfortunately, it is 
almost impossible to assess what remains to both 
belligerents after the titanic struggles of the last four 
months. In equipment, Germany is certainly in the 
Stronger position. The whole armament industry of Europe 
's working for the Wehrmacht, whereas in Russia output 
in the Ukraine must have fallen considerably, and not even 
the most ingrained optimist will be inclined to think that 
Allied help can make the gaps good for a measurable time. 
An official Washington statement has fixed next spring as 
the period for the “maximum flow of aid.” In manpower, 
the Russians have greater reserves if the German nation 
alone is considered. But one of the remarkable features 
of the campaign has been the extent to which the man- 
Power of Europe as a whole is being welded into the 
framework of the German war machine. It is not only a 
question of direct fighting—a service rendered at heavy 
Cost by the Roumanians and the Hungarians in the most 
southerly sector. The Italian labour corps, the prisoners of 
War, the munition workers in France, Poland and the 
fotectorate are cushioning the German attack and setting 
free proved German material for the front line. This vast 
eserve of subject manpower explains in part the ability 
of the Germans to mount the heaviest offensive of all at 
this stage in the campaign. It is also explained by their 
Systematic transport of war material to each forward zone 
in the lulls between the intense fighting. The reserves 
which were mustered in Poland in the first weeks are now 
mand around Smolensk. 


* * * 


Routes to Russia 


Supplies can reach the Soviet Union directly by the 

- of Murmansk and Archangel, in the north, and 
adivostock in the Far East ; and the occupation of Persia 

*s opened an indirect supply line. Britain’s nearest and 
“sist approach is via Murmansk and Archangel. The 


distance from London or Hull to Murmansk, the ice-free 
port on the Barents Sea, is about 1,700 miles, and to 
Archangel on the White Sea some 1,950 miles. Archangel 
freezes up in the winter months, but there is reason to 
believe that powerful Russian icebreakers may be able to 
keep the port open for the greater part of the winter. This 
is of vital importance, since the railway from Murmansk 
to Leningrad has been cut by the enemy, and supplies 
reaching Murmansk can only be used for local needs. 
Munitions, weapons and materials unloaded at Archangel 
must travel roughly 650 miles to Moscow. The distance by 
rail from Archangel to Leningrad is 750 miles, which com- 
pares with 780 miles by rail from Murmansk to Leningrad. 
From Britain to Rostov-on-Don, the gateway to the 
Caucasus, by the northern route is 3,500 miles, of which 
1,300 miles are by rail from Archangel ; and the distance 
from Archangel to Sverdlovsk in the industrial district of 
the Urals is 1,200 miles. The supply route to Russia across 
Persia is much longer and more difficult. The sea journey 
from Liverpool through the Mediterranean to the Persian 
port of Bandar Shapur is roughly 6,500 miles ; from there 
supplies must be sent roughly 600 miles across Persia to 
the Caspian Sea port of Bandar Shah; another 380 miles 
covers the distance to the port of Baku ; and by rail from 
Baku to Rostov-on-Don is another 780 miles. Thus the total 
distance from Liverpool to Rostov-on-Don across Persia 
amounts to 8,260 miles, against the 3,500 miles from Hull 
to Rostov-on-Don via Archangel. There is the same differ- 
ence in the distances from Britain to Sverdlovsk in the 
Urals ; via Archangel the distance is 3,200 miles, and via 
Persia 9,300 miles; and via Archangel there is only one 
place of reloading, while via Persia material must be re- 
loaded three times. There is no doubt that Archangel is, 
for all parts of European Soviet Russia, the nearest and 
easiest supply port. The distances from the United States 
to the Soviet Union are even greater. The sea route from 
San Francisco to Vladivostock in 5,300 miles; and from 
there to Moscow is another 5,000 miles by rail—a total 
distance of 10,300 miles. The distance from San Francisco 
to the Siberian industrial district of Kusnetz is 8,300 miles, 
and to the industrial district of the Urals 9,500 miles. 
Supplies from the British Empire, that is, from India, the 
Malay States, or Australia, will find their nearest port of 
entry in Bandar Shapur in Persia. If supplies from Britain 
and the United States are up to expectations, the Russian 
railway system will be very heavily taxed during the winter 
months because the inland waterways will be icebound. 


* « * 


The Recruitment of Labour 


There is a tendency to misjudge Mr Bevin. In last 
week’s debate on manpower, it was too often assumed by 
critics that there was no plan, no rhyme or reason in the 
mobilisation and distribution of men and women, The 
strategy which determines his planning, Mr Bevin said, 
rightly, he has to take for granted. But, in the successive 
revisions of the schedule of reserved occupations, in the 
scheme to release labour by the limitation of supplies to 
manufacturers and by the concentration of industry, and 
in the registration, group by group, of men up to §0 years 
of age and women up to 40, the limits proposed at present, 
there has been unfolding a thorough and articulated plan 
to marshal manpower. It is for this reason that the best 
speeches in the debate were those which criticised, not Mr 
Bevin’s programme, but its working and its timing: Miss 
Lloyd George implied that the Minister was taking 
young women to the water but not making them drink ; Mr 
Graham White complained about the slow working of the 
labour exchange machinery upon which registration and 
recruitment depend ; Sir Edward Cadogan contended that 
the younger and more mobile workers released by concentra- 
tion from cotton-spinning have been “ lost” by the Ministry 
of Labour and may have gone into no war work at all; 
Mr Jewson and Mr Davidson maintained that too much 
labour was standing idle because of the irregular and uneven 
placing of contracts; Sir Leonard Lyle and Mr Silkin 
claimed that Government departments were competing with 
one another for workers ; Mr Orr-Ewing asked for the train- 
ing of employees in management ; Mr Lawson called for 
the pooling of skilled men to enable them to be transferred 
to where they are needed. It is not so much Mr Bevin's 
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at is at fault as its sluggish tempo, its over-mildness 
eee its loose ends and its ragged edges. Miss — 
George said that “ many women have not really the will to 
do anything at all”; and, however distasteful the — 
may find it to tamper with parents’ views about the socia 
status of their daughters, he must furnish the will as well 
as the means. The workers must be taken as well as counted. 
The machines must be manned. The apparatus of 
mobilisation has now been placed into position ; and it 
must be used with the utmost determination. 


Family Allowances 


Any extension of family allowances must be welcomed ; 
and in the case of the families of serving men the welcome 
must be doubly strong. The Government’s decision, con- 
tained in the Ministry of Pensions White Paper (Cmd. 
6318), to improve and extend the provision of allowances 
for the families of men serving in the forces will do much 
to eliminate cases of actual want. The new scheme is con- 
cerned with grants made to dependants in cases of proved 
hardship by the War Service Grants Advisory Committee, 
and not with the ordinary dependants’ allowances which 
are paid, automatically and without test, by the Service 
departments. In the past, it has been clear that the normal 
allowances were insufficient to meet the primary needs of 
many families with children of or below school age, and 
also that the supplements provided by the Advisory Com- 
mittee to ward off hardship did not, in fact, make good the 
deficiency. Thus, the changes are important. They include 
the raising of the maximum supplementary grant from £2 
to £3 a week ; the guarantee, subject to this maximum, of 
a minimum income per unit of family of 16s.—two children 
under school age or one adult counting as a unit ; and the 
decision to make up the income per unit to as much as 
20s. weekly where it can be shown that the “ pre-Service ” 
family income was on such a scale. The income per unit, 
which is to be calculated after allowing for fixed charges— 
rent and insurance—compares with an income of 1§s. per unit 
—each child counting as half a unit—under the old scheme ; 
and it appears that the grant of these extra allowances is 
to be automatic when the facts have been established. In 
the cases where the “ pre-Service” income was more than 
20s. per family unit, the attempt to maintain the pre- 
Service standard will not be made, though grants may still 
be given in special cases on the old discretionary principle. 
The calculation of pre-Service income will be adjusted for 
rises in the wartime cost of living, so that the families 
of men called up at the outset of the war will not be 
penalised ; and the supplementary allowances will not be 
reduced when the pay of the serving man is increased until 
total daily pay, including war pay of 6d. per day, exceeds 
és., and then four-sevenths of any addition will accrue to 
tne family with a corresponding reduction in grant. 


* 


Experience alone will show whether the new scheme will 
effectively prevent hardship. The new allowances come 
into force on the first pay day in November, though it is un- 
certain whether the necessary facts, in many cases, will have 
been established by that date. Very much must depend upon 
the administration of the scheme. It is a very complicated 
arrangement, which, since these extra allowances are 
still to be given by the Advisory Committee, and not 
through the regular machinery of the Service departments, 
clearly perpetuates an anomaly. The choice of this method 
is no doubt due to a desire to distribute public money only 
when individual circumstances justify its payment—which, 
per contra, would be an argument for taking ordinary 
Service allowances away from the many thousands of well- 
to-do wives who receive them as of right. The point is that 
the arrangement still smacks of charity. If payments to 
dependants are not a form of public relief, but an ear- 
marked form of the soldier’s pay, adjusted to his circum- 
stances and the number of his dependants, then there is 
surely a strong case for paying all allowances through the 
automatic machinery of the Service departments. By that 
means alone would it be possible to make sure that re- 
luctance to disclose personal circumstances in borderline 
cases will not deprive the families of the means which, after 
all, they only lack because their breadwinner has been called 
to the colours ; and the right of serving men to see their 
families free from want would be established without taint 
of almsgiving. 
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Mr Menzies Replies 


The final eclipse of Mr Menzies took place last week 
when he resigned the leadership of the United Australia 
party and Mr Fadden was elected leader of the Opposition 
Mr Menzies is one of the Opposition’s representatives in 
the Advisory War Council, but his disappearance from 
Australian political life, for the time being at least, appears 
complete. This disappearance seems strange to people jn 
this country, who learned to admire Mr Menzies during 
his visit here and who applauded his forthright statemen, 
to the Australian people on his return. This very forth. 
rightness, however, seems to have caused his downfall. The 
unpopularity which it brought him among a section of his 
own party and in the press pursued him after he hag 
resigned the premiership ; and he was accused of failing in 
his duty in not returning to London, and also in not speak- 
ing on behalf of the Government during the Budget debate. 
In a statement to th: Times’ Melbourne correspondent, 
Mr Menzies has commented on these charges. He told the 
Cabinet before resigning that in his view only a Dominion 
Prime Minister should make the London visit, because 
only he would sit in the British War Cabinet, and anybody 
else would merely be duplicating the work of the High 
Commissioner. This is a very reasonable point of view, 
which most people in this country, and—in Mr Menzies’ 
opinion—the British Cabinet, will endorse. But, from the 
point of view of his political future and of Australian 
political unity, Mr Menzies might have been wiser to have 
agreed to make the visit after Mr Fadden succeeded him, 
and his attitude—“ I go as Prime Minister or not at all”~ 
is another example of an inability to climb down. On the 
Budget issue, Mr Menzies says that, though it is not the 
custom for Ministers generally to speak on the Budget, he 
had in fact prepared a speech, but that the declarations of 
the two Independent members made it useless to prolong 
the debate. There must, however, still be some doubt 
whether he might not have influenced Mr Coles to vote 
for the Government, for Mr Coles, by resigning from the 
United Australian party when Mr Menzies resigned the 
premiership, appeared to have linked his fortunes to his old 
Prime Minister’s. Mr Menzies also says that, in any case, 
his financial views, particularly on the very extensive use 
of bank credit, were not identical with those of his 
colleagues. Taken in conjunction with his plans for a full 
economic mobilisation which he announced last June, this 
statement can only imply that Mr Menzies stood for stiffer 
taxation all round. In fact, the whole impression left by his 
decline and fall is that he wished to drive the Australian 
people more furiously than the majority of them wanted. 
During this war, when the dearth of strong men in the 
Empire is so apparent, such an attitude is a political virtue, 
not a crime, and it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr Menzies 
will shortly reappear as a protagonist in the Empire's wat 


effort. 
* * * 


Reshaping Industry for War 


When Mr Oliver Lyttelton, in his capacity as President 
of the Board of Trade, introduced his scheme early this 
year for the concentration of civilian industries whose siz 
exceeded wartime needs, it was unofficially estimated that 
the men and women likely to be set free for other and more 
urgent work would number between 500,000 and 750,000. 
The time-limits fixed originally for the completion of the 
process in the various trades have long been up; but the 
release of labour, though it cannot be estimated with preci- 
sion, because some of the factories scheduled for closing 
down have taken on war work, appears to have reached 
nothing like earlier estimates and, on the basis of present 
arrangements, is not expected to add up to more than 
144,000 workers. Moreover, the. Ministry of Labour 
apparently took no action to prevent some of the worker 
thus released from taking employment in unessential occu- 
pations. The success so far achieved varies very widely from 
industry to industry. But, while the first stage in the slim- 
ming” of the less essential industries may now be ee 
pleted, the process of adapting the civilian sector of Britis 
industry to wartime needs must be vigorously continu 
By comparison with the enemy’s reorganisation and sae 
alisation, it is still in a half-way stage. By comparison ad 
the needs of victory, it is still distant from the final 20% 
of concentrating every item of resources on war-making: 
and, so far, no details have been issued concerning ne 
future policy of the Government. It is still a fact that' 
greatest single bar to success is the need to recognise . 
allow for the autarkic interests of separate firms; an wil 
these are catered for financially, technical adaptation 
be impeded. 
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Industrial Capacity 


Despite the recent strengthening of the Regional 
Boards, when they were made responsible to the Produc- 
jon Executive, it is still widely held that they are not able 
to mobilise to the full and to the best advantage the pro- 
ductive resources within their districts. They include repre- 
sentatives of the Supply Ministries and of all other bodies 
interested in production, but their powers of decision and 
initiative are limited. They are not executives, except in a 
very limited sense. It is therefore urged, and rightly, that 
they should be given executive powers to enable them to 
extract the last ounce of output from the resources and 
equipment of their districts, within the commanded limits 
of the Government’s production programmes. In one re- 
spect, the Boards might possibly have done better even 
with their limited scope. This is the organisation of efficient 
capacity exchanges to prevent machinery from standing idle, 
even temporarily. In some districts, such as Southern Eng- 
land, such exchanges have been established, and their degree 
of success is the measure of the urgency for their introduc- 
tion in all the industrial districts. And the exchanges must 
be numerous enough and local enough to permit of weekly 
and even daily transfers of idle plant, so that no possible 
time is wasted. It is a little surprising that the industrial 
experts who have cried out so loudly and so sourly about 
the failure of official machinery to organise these exchanges 
have not been able to do more from the side of industry 
to set these local marts going. It is true that, in spite of 
Mr Macmillan’s support, on behalf of the Ministry of 
Supply, for these exchanges, official leadership and authority 
in the regions have been lacking. But lack of leadership does 
not rule out self-help. 


* * * 


The President’s Message 


The President of the United States took advantage of 
his Message to Congress, calling for the revision of the 
Neutrality Act, to give the American people yet another 
sober warning of the extent of Hitler’s ambitions, and the 
infinite peril in which America would stand if British and 
Russian resistance were crushed. It was against this back- 
ground that he set the anomalies of the existing legislation 
on neutrality, and called for the immediate arming of 
American merchant ships, and an eventual revision of the 
clause establishing combat zones which American ships 
may not enter. The Neutrality Act was passed in the fear 
that the activities of private traders, eager for profit, would 
draw the United States into war in protection of their vested 
interests, The President pointed out that such a conception 
had been rendered obsolete by the policy of Lease and Lend, 
and by the complete control exercised by the Government 
over the country’s export trade. All voyages are now, in a 
sense, Government commissioned. The Act merely deprives 
the ships which go about the nation’s business of adequate 
protection while at sea, and frustrates the purpose for which 
they go to sea, by prohibiting them from entering the 
harbours where the need is greatest. “ We cannot permit,” 
the President concluded, “the affirmative defence of our rights 
to be .. . diluted by sections of the Neutrality Act which 
have no realism in the light of the unscrupulous ambition 
of madmen.” It seems almost certain that Congress will 
concur in the President’s analysis of the situation, especially 
since new point has been given it by the sinking of a 

Ortuguese cargo ship bound for a United States port. 
his attack by Germany’ on a neutral trading with a neutral 
can only be interpreted as the first step in an active U-boat 
blockade of the United States. The irrelevance of the 
Neutrality Act to such a policy need hardly be underlined. 


* * * 


Stalemate in China 


The fighting in China continues on a long front, from 
Chengchow on the Yellow River to Changsha in Hunan. 
Fn difficult to determine from the meagre reports avail- 
able what the Japanese had in mind in launching these 
attacks all along the disputed frontier of Free and Occupied 
of re At present this frontier roughly follows the limit 
dee 2 ales and the three main centres of fighting suggest 
vall the Japanese are anxious to extend their control up the 
“ys which run into the mountainous reserves of the Free 
et The capture of Chengchow opens up a new era 
a8 | ¢ flank of the fighting in Shansi, where the struggle 
the Che Continued with inconclusive results. Ichang, which 
furth nese captured and then abandoned again, is the 
€st point of the Japanese advance up the Yangtse 
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towards Chungking. In the south, the Japanese occupied 
Changsha, and were then expelled from it, in time to pro- 
vide the Chinese with a victory celebration on the anni- 
versary of the Republic. A Japanese success here might have 
extended the area under their control in Hunan and 
Kwangtung, for Changsha is a key city on the railway from 
Hankow to Canton, of which the Japanese control the 
termini and the Chinese the central sections. On the whole, 
the fighting illustrates the futility of any fresh Japanese 
attempt to finish the struggle in China by force of arms. 
They can nibble away the fringes of China’s vast front of 
resistance. It is practically certain that they cannot penetrate 
the mountains to Chungking—the only remaining plan of 
campaign that could have any decisive significance. On 
Thursday, the Japanese Cabinet resigned—because it could 
not reach agreement on the policy to be pursued in the 
world crisis. The stalemate in China, and the growing pinch 
of blockade at home, are causing a new wave of unrest among 
the Japanese military leaders. The demands on Indo China 
are growing steadily, and there is much talk of “ Axis soli- 
darity,” and the need for “a decision.” A Russian collapse 
in Europe would be an almost irresistible temptation. 
Against it must be set the sudden growth of a warlike 
temper in the United States—even in Congress. It remains 
to be seen whether a new Cabinet will be more willing to 
throw down a challenge to the democracies—or more 
anxious still to go warily. 


x * * 


Land and Labour 


A crucial issue in the present discussions of manpower 
policy is the lack of labour for farming. Obviously, in total 
war, it is as necessary for agriculture to adjust its needs for 
labour to the total requirements of the war economy as it 
is for any other industry. Equally obviously, however, when 
the process of adjustment has been delayed and lacking, it 
would be short-sighted in the extreme to endanger food 
production seriously by an over-large or over-sudden with- 
drawal of men. It was wise to delay the calling-up of the 
next batch of 10,000 from farming, and it might be still 
wiser to delay it for even longer. In the long run, however, 
if the needs of the war plan, on all fronts including the 
home front, are to be adequately met, there will have to be 
still more adjustments and dilution in agriculture’s labour 
force, still more rationalisation of its methods and the 
utmost use of mechanical and Jabour-saving methods. Even 
without the impending calling-up of the next 10,000 from 
farming, labour, like the supply of machinery and fertilisers, 
sets a sharp limit to the expansion that is possible, in war- 
time conditions, in arable production. It is generally agreed 
that, with the existing supplies of labour and machinery, 
farmers have now put about as much land in arable cultiva- 
tion, after two years of ploughing-up, as they can manage. 
Ploughing-up will continue, but the ploughing-up of 1941 
has a different aim from the ploughing-up of 1939 and 1940. 
The earlier aim was to extend the area of cultivation ; the 
aim now is rather to maintain it. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture must plough up more land ; first, because there is 
still a good deal of grassland which ought to be ploughed and 
resown to grass, possibly with one corn crop during the 
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transition ; and, secondly, because there is now a consider- 
able acreage of arable which has had two or three straw 
crops and should now be put down to temporary grass for 
one or more years. Nor is it right to suppose that there 
is an unlimited supply of land still available for ploughing- 
up. The situation varies from district to district. In the 
Cotswolds, for instance, it is probable that when farmers 
have ploughed the plateau, there is little left of a 
suitable size or on a_ suitable slope to justify 
the use of a tractor. But this plainly does not 
apply to the old grazing and dairying districts where 
there is still a good deal of indifferent grassland that 
would be all the better for cultivation. There is a tendency 
to exaggerate the fall in the yield from newly ploughed 
arable land—which is often stated to be an important limit 
to the usefulness of ploughing up. In the last war, it was 
found in fact that, in spite of similar complaints, the average 
corn yield from newly ploughed land was not materially 
different from that of old arable. It is probable that the 
failures on newly ploughed land—numerically small but 
politically disproportionately large—are counterbalanced by 
a yield somewhat above average from newly ploughed acres 
which were previously good grassland. There is land avail- 
able for more ploughing ; and more must be ploughed to 
keep up the area of cultivation. But the extent to which the 
increase should, or can, be carried is limited by the supply 
of labour and by the results which can be expected. On all 
counts, it is high time that there was a very specific state- 
ment from the Government of its attitude towards agricul- 
tural labour and its adjustment in numbers and composition 
to the needs of wartime. 


* * * 


Consumer Needs 


The Board of Trade has appointed Mr Francis Meynell 
to be the department's adviser on consumer needs. This 
piece of news may well bring a wry smile to the devotees of 
liberal economics. In the throes of wartime planning, it 
implies a determination to find a substitute for the classical 
functions of the price mechanism suited to the requirements 
of the planned economy. The need for some organisation 
which should be prepared constantly to adapt supply to 
demand, within the limits of Government policy, was 
first recognised by the Board early this year when 
twenty area distribution officers were appointed to supervise 
and check the working of the limitation of supplies policy. 
Since the advent of clothes rationing, the scope for such 
supervision has been extended, and Mr Meynell, working 
through the area distribution officers, will report on cases of 
exceptional scarcity, provide means of relieving local shortages 
in target areas and furnish information for the revision of 
quotas to the inter-departmental committee by which these 
are fixed. Technically, the appointment is designed to fill 
the gap left by the elimination of free prices. Demand can 
no longer make itself precisely felt in monetary terms, and 
mere shortage may only be evidence that consumption up 
to the permitted limit has taken place. Thus, by some other 
means, constant accurate information on the kind and 
intensity of potential demand must be transmitted to the 
Board if the legitimate requirements of the consumer 
are to be supplied. Here, in fact, is an attempt at an 
answer to the well-known poser of academic discussion, “ In 
the planned economy, who would estimate the consumers’ 
needs?” Combined with the paraphernalia of ration 
coupons, vouchers and quotas, it is, of course, a cumbrous 
answer compared with the automatic action of the price 
mechanism. But at least it is an effort to ensure that the 
tune shall be called by interests more vital than those 
registered by merely monetary demand. 


* * * 


Mr Bevin is Shocked 


There was a striking scene in the Commons last 
Wednesday when a speaker from the Labour benches, much 
to the indignation of Mr Bevin, declared that he could see 
‘no reason why, even in the matter of wages, if it is 
necessary for winning the war, the free negotiations between 
trade unions and employers should not be suspended.” 
The argument Mr Silkin used is by now familiar—and 
cogent. The results of collective bargaining, in terms of 
wages, depend upon the relative strength of the bargaining 
unions, and not upon the relative importance to the war 
effort of their members’ work. There has been remarkable 
industrial peace since the war started because, in general 
the unions have had their way in ~wage discussions, and 
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the growing army of war workers have undoubtedly shared 
in the widespread scaling-up of wages. But very litt] 

been done—or can be done by separate bargainin, _ 
autonomous unions—to remove anomalies or to adjen - 
structure of wages, in the lower paid ranks, to the warti : 
balance of industry. There are essential war workers inciud. 
ing a wide range on heavy work, whose pay still de om 
more upon the accident that they are members of ae 
which were depressed before the war, or of unions that - 
relatively weak, than upon the vital nature of the ioelen 
that they are now rendering. The pay of women and ee 
entrants to war industry is too often unattractive in com 
parison with the wages paid in non-essential employment 
So much has been made of the fact that some grades of 
munition, engineering and aircraft workers make notably 
high earnings on piece-work that these discrepancies, which 
seriously impede the flow of recruits into war work, have 
been overlooked. There are two separate problems, One js 
the need, stated by the Government in a recent White Paper 
and opposed by the TUC, to stabilise prices, including the 
price of labour, in order to ward off inflation. The other ;: 
the need to adjust wage differences to fit the requirement: 
of war economy—to step up the marginal earnings received 
for increased effort and to increase the pay of the lower 
grades of men and women war workers. This was Mr 
Silkin’s point. What is wanted is a wartime wages policy: 
and a wages policy is impossible without the acceptance 0: 
central planning by the trade unions and its imposition by 
the Government, with their agreement. , 


* * * 


Calm in the Levant 


If a British offensive is to be launched on the Libyaa 
front, the political background at least is fairly favourable. 
In Egypt, the Hussein Sirry Ministry is co-operating loyally 
within the framework of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, even 
though the country as a whole regards the war only as a 
painful necessity, which involves air raids, inconvenience, 
and not very much compensating advantage apart, ad- 
mittedly, from the overwhelming advantage of not being 
ruled by the Italians. Syria and the Lebanon seem com- 
pletely pacified, but the seeds of future discord may have 
been sown by General Catroux’s decision to nominate 
Sheikh Taj Addin-el-Hasni as President of Independent 
Syria, while the Syrian Nationalists maintain that the 
former President, Atassi, who resigned in 1939, should be 
recalled, since the Syrian Parliament did not accept his 
resignation. It is perhaps unfair to call this issue a seed of 
further discord. It is rather an old root of controversy 
thrusting up a new shoot. The fundamental issue is whethe! 
Syria shall accept treaty relations with France on the Anglo- 
Iraqi model or be completely independent. Sheikh Ta) 
Addin is ready to negotiate such a treaty, the Nationalists 
are not. The fact that certain of them look to Britain to 
support them does not ease the situation. To offset this 
hint of discord, the position of Turkey is more favourable 
than for weeks past. In spite of all Dr Clodius’s cajolings, 
the Turks have refused either to increase the total value ol 
goods to be exchanged—some £T21 millions—or to alter 
the exchange ratio of lira and Reichsmark in Germanys 
favour, or—most important of all—to supply Germany 
with chrome which Britain has pre-empted and_ the 
Germans have made very vigorous efforts to obtain. The 
Turks have, it is true, agreed to sell Germany chrome 10 
1943, but, given the fortunes of war, this is probably only 
a politer version of the Greek Kalends. 


* . * 


The Future of the Hospitals 


Reconstruction for the hospitals has now been officially 
defined. “It is the objective of the Government,” sid 
the Minister of Health in Parliament last week, “as S00? 
as may be after the war to ensure that, by means of ® 
comprehensive hospital service, appropriate treatment sha! 
be readily available to every person in need of it.” The 
principle is admirable. Whether it will be secured by the 
method proposed is more doubtful. The duty of securing 
it is to be laid upon the major local authorities, and the 
Government is to make this possible by regularising 0 


“partnership” between the local authorities and ™° 
voluntary hospitals. The service will be on a regional basis ; 
in fact, the Government’s statement of policy means that i 
has adopted the policy of the Nuffield Provincial Hospit®® 
Trust, which was set up nearly two years ago to co-ordinalt 
the hospital and ancillary medical services in the 
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and is extending it to London. A division of function 
between the hospitals is to be arranged in order to prevent 
overlapping and consequently unnecessary expenditure, and 
financial contributions from the Exchequer will be given 
to Jocal authorities for any new burdens they may assume, 
whether on their own account or in contributing towards 
the expenditure of the voluntary hospitals ; increased educa- 
ronal grants are contemplated for the teaching hospitals. 
In theory, these arrangements should put an end to the 
present rivalry between municipal and voluntary hospitals 
by placing the obligation to secure an adequate hospital 
service on the local authority, which ought, therefore, to 
be in a position to dictate, In practice, it is not at all certain 
that co-operation will be achieved, because the efficient 
administration of the service must still depend on the 
medical staff. It has always been the difficulty in 
securing an efficient out-patients’ service at a voluntary 
hospital that the consultants cannot be counted upon to 
keep fixed appointments because they are often too busy 
earning fees elsewhere ; and they cannot be compelled to 
so long as they are honorary members of the staff, and not 
employees under contract. Moreover, patients will still be 
required to pay according to their means, and this, even 
with the extension of provident schemes promised by Lord 
Nuffield’s latest gift, implies the continuance of the present 
system of treatment according to means. Reorganisation of 
the hospital services cannot, in fact, be treated separately 
from the reorganisation of the whole medical services of 
the country, which is at present under consideration by the 
doctors themselves. 


* x * 


Road Deaths Analysed 


In the second year of the war, 10,073 persons were 
killed on the roads, compared with 8,358 in the first year 
and 6,631 in the twelve months preceding the outbreak. 
The 18,431 killed since September, 1939, are officially 
classified as 2,659 motor-cyclists, including pillion riders ; 
739 drivers of cars; 2,788 pedal cyclists, including 440 
children ; 10,252 pedestrians, including 2,104 children ; and 
1,993 “other persons,” including passengers and people 
boarding and alighting from vehicles. Somewhat more 
detailed information, however, has been collected by the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, which 
analysed 631 reports of fatal road accidents in June and 
July of this year. Of the total, 151 happened to children ; 
of 293 cases where employment, trade or profession was 
made known, 106 were members of the Forces ; accidents 
to pedestrians accounted for 254 cases, followed by 116 to 
pedal cyclists and 114 to motor cyclists. The analysis further 
shows that of the 126 fatal accidents to child pedestrians, 
one-third was caused by darting or stepping into the road 
without looking, and one-quarter by playing in the road. 
Hesitation or carelessness when crossing the road was the 
main or a contributory cause in most of the fatal accidents 
to adult pedestrians, and for motor drivers and motor 
cyclists loss of control and excessive speed were the chief 
responsible factors. Road junctions are still the most 
dangerous spots ; 27 per cent of the fatal accidents inves- 
tigated occurred at them. There are obviously many gaps 
in the analysis; but, gs with accidents in general, and 
industrial accidents in particular, knowledge of the main 
causes of road accidents should help towards their defeat, 
and the Society’s work should therefore be encouraged. 
Nine to ten thousand road deaths a year are a scandalous 
Waste in peacetime ; in war, the loss of manpower from 
death or disablement is a crime. 


* * * 


Third Class Only 


Either the abolition of first-class travel is a saving in 
travelling space, and so in fuel, or it is not. It is now almost 
4 fortnight since the Minister of War Transport abolished 
first-class travel in all traizis beginning and ending their 
journeys within the area of the LPTB, and it has become 
More apparent than ever that the scope of the measure 
's far too narrow. It is, of course, an_ important 
Step that the wastage of travelling space implied in the 
retention of first-class carriages should be removed within 
the large London area, ranging as it does from Bletchley 
On the north to Sevenoaks and Guildford on the south 
and from Witham on the east to Reading on the west. The 
change apparently affects some 5,000 trains. But, and here 
1 the crux of the matter, how does this 5,000 compare 
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with the total number of trains which begin or end their 
journeys outside the area in question and yet stop at 
Stations within it, or with the greater number that ply 
entirely outside? On these trains, first-class carriages will 
still prohibit the entrance of the majority of travellers ; 
and, since the principle that the retention of two classes 
causes delay has now been officially admitted, the distinction 
between London and the country beyond seems unreason- 
able, to say the least. No delay or waste of travelling space 
is consistent with the wartime utilisation of transport. The 
ume is gone by when it is permissible to do things by 
halves ; and the abolition of first-class travel throughout the 
country would bring with it the subsidiary blessing that 
young officers in the services, many of whom are struggling 
to support families on wholly inadequate salaries, would 
be spared the futile expense of a first-class ticket, which a 
false estimate of the dictates of prestige at present demands. 


* * * 


Inter-American Trade 


_ The great primary producing countries have been hard 
hit by the loss of their markets in continental Europe. As 
Great Britain has undertaken to assist in the financing 
and disposal of surplus products in the Empire, it was 
only natural for the United States to perform a similar 
task in Latin America. The Lend-Lease agreement with 
Brazil concluded earlier this month has now been followed. 
after protracted negotiations, by a trade agreement with 
Argentina. Like previous trade pacts negotiated by Mr 
Cordell Hull, the new agreement embodies the most- 
favoured-nation clause. The United States undertakes to 
halve the import duties on linseed and canned meats ; and 
to facilitate the import of wool, hides and quebracho extract 
and, temporarily, that of wines, cheese and sunflower seed 
oil. Argentina has reduced the tariffs on motor vehicles, 
wood, cement and chemicals; but the pact is subject to 
limitations imposed by the payments agreement in force 
between Argentina and the United Kingdom. The agree- 
ment should assist Argentina in disposing of some of its 
surplus products, which are likely to be required in increas- 
ing quantities by the United States. Nevertheless, like those 
granted in previous agreements, the concessions were 
opposed by trade interests in the United States who have 
long fought against an expansion in imports of Argentine 
primary products. Thus, Senator Butler, of Nebraska 
alleged that beef, cattle, dairy products, wool and linseed 
interests were to be “ sacrificed under the timeworn excuse 
of national urgency.” But President Roosevelt has called the 
agreement “a monument to the ways of peace.” 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in aid raids since September, 1940. The figures 
for January to June this year have been officially 
amended : — 


Injured and Total 


Killed Detainedin Serious 
Hospital Casualties 

Total Sept.—Dec., 1940...... 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941: 

in edes seve stones 1,550 2,021 3,571 

,  otinecdne bees sa 793 1,068 1,861 

 pctekdh noendenene 4,298 4,794 9,092 

ss cnkencecksaseeans 6,131 6,900 13,031 

CC avihasxeeaKneec anus 5,520 5,207 10,727 

GNU COs Fe dh dacs erases 406 461 867 

MEE cee UNeSSe Cee Nv ews 501 447 948 

os x x dated 169 136 305 

GORI, 60 6c cccccsews 217 269 486 

Totals to date.......... 41,254 51,859 93,113 


Of those killed in September, 87 were men, 73 were 
women, 45 were children under 16 and 12 were unclassified. 


* 


An Order prohibiting the manufacture and sale of worth- 
less food substitutes has been signed. A good illustration 
of this latest form of profiteering is the conviction of a 
Bootle firm for selling an egg substitute powder calculated 
to deceive. It was alleged that the powder was sold at 
1,600 per cent above cost, and on analysis it was found to 
consist of baking powder and colouring matter. 


yy ROM 
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Trade and Shipping in Shanghai 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


September 8th 


LL end of the first two years of the war finds Shanghai’s 
trade with Europe, and’Shanghai’s shipping under Euro- 
pean flags, both heavily curtailed. Both have been reduced by 
8o per cent. Most of the remainder of Shanghai’s commercial 
intercourse with Europe is carried on with the United 
Kingdom alone, which also accounts for half of what is left 
of Shanghai’s European shipping. Yet British trade and 
shipping have declined considerably. Japan, contrary to its 
expectations, has not been able to expand its Shanghai trade 
and shipping correspondingly. Harassed by the negative 
development of the China adventure and a vast need for 
arms, its trade with Shanghai in the last two years was cut 
in half, and it was not able to increase the volume of its 
Shanghai shipping to any extent. Both Europe’s and Japan’s 
losses in Shanghai’s trade were made good by other inter- 
Asiatic and trans-Pacific trade, with the south-east Asiatic 
countries and the United States now together controlling 
75 per cent of Shanghai’s imports and exports. 

Truly remarkable is the wartime reduction of Shanghai's 
maritime intercourse with non-China ports. In July, 1939, 
Shanghai entered from and cleared for such ports 1,496,677 
tons of mercantile shipping. But in July, 1941, the volume of 
this shipping had dropped to 716,305 tons. This is a reduc- 
tion of §2.5 per cent. Shanghai shipping under European 
flags alone for these same two months shows an 80 per 
cent drop—from 1,076,906 to 221,395 tons. The chief reason 
for this decline is the systematic withdrawal from waters 
north of Hongkong of the bulk of British Far Eastern ship- 
ping. British vessels entered into and cleared from Shanghai 
port in July, 1939, totalled 594,296 tons, but in July this year 
aggregated a mere 82,302 tons. Britain’s share in Shanghai’s 
shipping has been reduced from 40 to II.§ per cent. 
Shanghai’s non-coastal shipping under Continental 
European flags at the same time went down from 
473,906 to 84,800 tons, with the French Vichy flag account- 
ing for half of the remainder. 

Of all the white men’s countries, the United States alone 
during the past two years managed to increase its Shanghai 
shipping volume. American ships entered and cleared at 
Shanghai in July, 1939, registered 59,216 tons. In July, 1941, 
this figure showed an increase to 123,901 tons. Shipping 
under the American flag thereby raised its share in 
Shanghai’s shipping from 4 per cent pre-war to 17.3 per 
cent this summer. Yet Japanese shipping at Shanghai 
remains three times greater than American shipping. The 
Japanese throughout the past two years had no additional 
bottom space to spare for Shanghai. Local maritime traffic 
under the Japanese flag in July this year totalled 371,009 
tons, against 360,555 tons in July, 1939. But with shipping 
under the European and American flags here reduced by 
70 per cent, the maintenance of the Japanese pre-war ship- 
ping volume now gives Japan a dominating shipping share 
of 52 per cent, against only 24 per cent on the eve of the 
European war. 

Snanghai’s imports of European goods have dwindled to 
a mere £150,000 a month, of which more than £100,000 are 
made in Britain. Most of the remainder are of Swiss manu- 
facture, accompanied by a sprinkling of products from other 
European countries. These imports give Europe a share of 
slightly less than 5 per cent in local imports, while during 
the months immediately preceding the European war, it 
exceeded 20 per cent. Most British standard products are 
still to be had here, despite considerable hoarding. The 
majority of Continental European brands, previously well- 
established here, are out of stock; others are hoarded 
anxiously and are sold sparingly at extraordinarily high 
prices. French wines and spirits, drugs and cosmetics— 
although still replenished on a small scale via French Indo- 


China—are marketed here at between five and ten times the 
pre-war prices. On the other hand, there are large local 
stocks of German pharmaceuticals and dyes, with holders 
reluctant to sell even at record high quotations. 


The End of Axis Trade 


Trans-Siberian transit trade with Germany and Italy, since 
the outbreak of the Russo-German war, has become a thing 
of the past. The month of July still saw a large influx into 
Shanghai of German dyes sent through Manchuria just 
before Hitler’s invasion of Russia, and during that month 
German goods formed 70 per cent of all Shanghai’s imports 
of dyes. But August saw these arrivals drying up, and by 
early September imports from Germany had come to a 
standstill. Exports from Shanghai to Dairen for transit via 
Siberia to Germany immediately stopped on June 22, 1941. 
Owing to the Nazis’ hope of an early defeat of Russia, 
local German firms were ordered to hold on to supplies pur- 
chased for export to Germany. These hopes have now 
disappeared, and at present such firms retain their supplies 
merely as an investment in kind, because their hands are 
bound by the democracies’ freezing of Sino-Japanese assets. 
Some of these firms, however, recently began to sell in 
order to cover running costs. 

The reduction of Shanghai’s shipments to Dairen in July 
this year, compared with the previous month of June, which 
is mainly due to the stoppage of trans-Siberian transit trade, 
indicates the extent of Shanghai’s exports to Germany via 
Siberia just prior to the Russo-German war. These ship- 
ments within a single month declined by almost £3,500,000. 
This decline was chiefly accounted for by the following 
commodities: tin, £750,000; other metals and metal pro- 
ducts, £220,000 ; cotton yarn, £650,000 ; leather and hides, 
£500,000 ; tea, £500,000; sesamum seeds, £400,000; raw 
cotton, £300,000. There are also other indications to the 
effect that this has been the approximate nature of 
Shanghai’s last trans-Siberian exports to the Reich. The 
time taken to transport commodities from Dairen to the 
German border had early this summer extended to an 
average of forty-five days, so that most of Shanghai’s exports 
in May and June in that direction may be assumed to have 
been surprised in Russia on the outbreak of the Russo- 
German war. 


Totalitarian Economy in 
Croatia 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


September 30th 


THE new “Kingdom of Croatia” tries hard to prove itself 
a worthy member of the “New Order.” The Ustasha (the 
official state party) is copying all the characteristic features 
of the German Nazi party, not only in the political field but 
also in the economic and other spheres of national life. The 
first and foremost economic principle of the new state 8 
that all important economic positions are to be taken out 

the hands of non-Croats and non-Aryans. A special “ Board 
for Economic Renovation ” has been entrusted with the task 
of transferring “alien,” that is, mainly Serbian and Jewish, 
firms into the hands of Croats. The so-called aliens are not 
supposed to be expropriated, but they are only paid 0 
instalments for their property. Jews and Serbs are not 
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allowed to perform any « business dealings of significance, 
even among themselves, without official consent. 

The real meaning of this enforced “ Croatisation” of 
economic life can be seen from the fact that, of the more 
than 7 million inhabitants of the new State, less than 5 
million are of Croatian stock, and, according to an official 
announcement, two-thirds of all Croatian firms are in 
Serbian or Jewish hands. It can easily be seen that the 
adoption of the Nazi point of view has, in this respect, much 
wider repercussions 1n Croatia than it had in Germany itself. 

A second characteristic of the young Croatian State is its 
preoccupation with far-reaching economic reforms and big 
new schemes in transport, industries and agriculture, though 
it is not always quite clear how these schemes are to be 
financed. New roads and railways are to be built in various 
parts of the country ; the whole of Moslawina is to be 
electrified ; two new aluminium plants have been designed. 
The natural lack of coal is to be counteracted by a more 
thorough utilisation of the country’s water-power. The 
Italian oil concern, AGIP, has been given permission to 
exploit the country’s oilfields. Still more important, in a 
country with a predominantly agrarian structure, are the 
plans to increase the arable land, mainly by new river 
regulations, large-scale drainage and improvement works, 
etc. On the new land, many thousands of new farmers are to 
be settled, and it is hoped to overcome, in this way, the 
poverty of large sections of the peasant population. The 
cultivation of sugar beet, tobacco, hemp, flax, rape seed, 
sunflower, and other industrial plants is being officially 
encouraged. 

These measures imply the increasing power of the state, 
which is to organise all these new tasks. But the power of 
the totalitarian state machinery expands still farther into 
the economic field. A state-directed central bank is en- 
trusted with the functions of a clearing centre, and has also 
to direct the country’s credit system. All prices are controlled 
by the state, and the principle has been adopted that in war- 
time no price increases are allowed without special Govern- 
ment consent. To enforce this law, state commissioners are 
to control every retail shop in the country. Big business is 
to be controlled similarly, or even more rigidly, and state 
commissioners have been assigned to numerous commercial 
and industrial establishments. They are even allowed to 
commandeer the property of the firms “in the national 
interest.” Other important establishments have been wholly 
or partly taken over by the state, especially since, with all 
sales controlled by the “Board for Economic Renova- 
tion,” the state has been given the privilege of pre-emption. 
The organisations of the industrialists are to co-operate with 
the state, and to carry out official instructions. A German 
newspaper correspondent commenting on this new industrial 
policy hopes, a little naively, that the restriction of initia- 
tive caused by state interference will not tend to lower the 
general output, but he does not explain on what his hopes 
are based. 

Other functions of the state include the control of foreign 
trade, which is centralised under a special board, and the con- 
trol of the most important raw materials. State monopolies 
have been formed for the trade in tobacco, cigarette paper, 
salt, matches and liquid fuel. As for agriculture, the state 
has now assumed a monopoly of the trade in grain, and 
every farmer has to offer his product for purchase to the 
state even before it is harvested. Other measures “for the 
protection of the farmers” will probably include a new 
farming law on the lines of the German Reichserbhofgesetz, 
which will make it impossible to sell or mortgage large 
and medium-sized farms. A compulsory farmers’ organisa- 
tion, which again will be a semi-official institution, will be 
modelled on the Nazi Reich Naehrstand. It is somewhat 
ironic that, in the Duke of Spoleto’s kingdom, every detail of 
economic organisation is taken from the German rather than 
from the Italian pattern. ; 

The numerous trade unions have been amalgamated into 
one labour organisation under the auspices of the Ustasha. 
This organisation boasts that labour conditions have been 
improved by the new wage rates, but there are indications 
that its assistance to the workers is of a similar character 
‘o that of the German Labour Front. To the minimum 
hourly wage of 4 dinars (or 4 kunas, as it is now officially 
called) in August, 1939, has been added a bonus of up to 
3 dinars, and to the minimum monthly wage of 1,200 dinars 
‘or white-collar employees has been added a bonus of up to 
400 dinars, though, according to the official Economic 
Institute, food prices have increased by about 90 per cent ; 
real wages have, therefore, been lowered. All men and 
women between 20 and 25 years of age have to live for one 
year in the barracks of the Compulsory Labour Service. 

is newly-created service is supposed to educate people 
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and to create a new national morale, but it will probably also 


provide the state with cheap labour for its new economic 
activities. 


Manpower for Germany 


The manpower reserves of the country are, of course, of 
special interest for its German masters. Significantly, the 
first international treaty signed by the Croatian Govern- 
ment, in May this year, was one with the Reich about the 
sending of Croatian agricultural and industrial workers to 
Germany. Some 54,000 workers were immediately despatched 
to the Reich, in addition to 12,000 others who had gone 
before on their own initiative; they are paid the same 
rates as German workers in the same position. This action 
is also thought to be an effective short-term measure against 
the extensive “invisible unemployment,” which consists, 
mainly, of members of farmers’ families who are more or 
less idling in the villages, and are now hoping for the day 
when they will be given allotments on new land by the 
“Board for Inner Colonisation.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of all these ambitious 
hopes and schemes, the present economic situation, after the 
Jugoslavian campaign and the “National Revolution,” is 
anything but prosperous. A trade agreement was signed with 
Germany providing for the export of 500 million kunas’ 
worth of timber, eggs, fruit and vegetables, aluminium, etc., 
in exchange for machinery and other industrial goods. This 
volume of trade does not suggest that either Croatia or 
Germany expects any spectacular rise in the country’s ex- 
portable output in the immediate future. There is a definite 
shortage of fertilisers and coal in the country, and hardly 
any oil is available from Roumania, the most obvious source 
of supply. 

In the first few weeks of the “Croatian revolution,” the 
sale of textiles, footwear, soap and most sorts of tinned fruit 
was completely stopped, and a severe rationing system now 
covers all these goods. Bread consumption has been restricted 
to 14.2 oz. per day for workers and to 7.1 oz. for non- 
workers and its quality has deteriorated. Fats also are 
rationed, and butcher’s shops must be closed on two days 
each week apart from Sunday. Fortunately for Crotia, the 
weather has been particularly bright this summer, and the 
harvest is supposed to be a good one. Even so, food ration- 
ing is likely to be tightened up during the approaching 
autumn and winter. The number of meatless days will 
probably be increased to three or four per week. 

To these economic problems are added the political diffi- 
culties of the new totalitarian regime. Constant acts of 
sabotage by the Serbian and Moslem population, which at 
times amount to real riots, are upsetting administrative 
work in large parts of the country, while the whole coastline 
is occupied by Italian troops; only recently, the Croatian 
Government had to agree to a further extension of the area 
under foreign occupation. Serious purges within the Ustasha 
have been necessary to ensure the “national unity ” which 
has to conform to Axis wishes. 


A New Era in Hongkong 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


September 17th 


SINCE the beginning of this month, there has been a change 
in the Governorship of this colony. After less than four 
years of office, Sir Geoffry Northcote left Hongkong on 
September 6th, amidst widespread expressions of regret 
that ill-health prevented him from completing his full term. 
His name will be associated with the marked progress 
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made in the amelioration of social conditions here ; and it 
is the more to his credit that, despite wartime problems, 
arising from the Sino-Japanese conflict as well as from the 
wider struggle, he was able to pursue a vigorous policy 
of social reform and give every encouragement to un- 
official relief organisations. He was a staunch friend of the 
University, for which he probably achieved more than any 
of his predecessors since Lord Lugard, and a special 
message from Dr Quo Tai Chi bore testimony to what he 
had done to develop Sino-British cultural relations, . 

The new Governor, Sir Mark Young, arrived a week 
after the departure of Sir Geoffry Northcote. Sir Mark 
has been Governor of Tanganyika during the past three 
years, and as the administration of British territory in 
Africa appears to be conducted on more progressive lines 
than in the eastern colonies, there is every hope that he 
will continue the policy of his predecessor, who spent most 
of his service in Africa. During the past five or six years, 
the growth of Hongkong has been so rapid that it has out- 
stripped the system of departmental government which was 
good enough when Hongkong was an entrepot of trade and 
nothing more. Industrial and political problems have now 
become of paramount importance, and the task which lies 
before the new Governor will demand statesmanship in 
addition to administrative ability. 

The finances of the colony are in a healthy state and 
revenue continues to flow in at a higher rate than was 
estimated. The surplus of assets over liabilities at the end of 
May exceeded $24 millions, revenue for the first two months 
of the financial year beginning April 1st having exceeded 
expenditure by nearly $2 millions. Contributions direct to 
the Imperial Exchequer, gifts to the Admiralty in the 
shape of locally built naval craft, and a big outlay on 
defensive works are all tharged to local revenue, and in 
order to finance a progressive scheme of social betterment 
there can be no reduction in the present scale of taxation. 


Communications with China 


The development of air traffic between this colony and 
Free China has now reached considerable proportions. 
There are two services, one conducted by the China 
National Aviation Corporation, in which American capital 
has a half share, and the other the Eurasia Aviation Cor- 
poration. The latter was formed with German capital 
and German pilots were in charge of the planes. Since the 
termination of diplomatic relations between China and 
Germany, the Eurasia Aviation Corporation has become a 
purely Chinese concern. Both services ply between here 
and Chungking, connecting with Chengtu, Kunming and 
Rangoon. In addition to the passenger services, there are 
planes entirely given up to freight, which fly to Nam Yung, 
a town in Northern Kwangtung, about an hour’s flight from 
Hongkong, where the goods are landed and distributed to 
various parts of Free China by river, rail and road. As many 
as ten freight planes leave Hongkong for the interior on 
some days, and, despite the high rates charged for the air 
portion of the journey, it is understood that the cost of 
transportation for many articles works out cheaper by this 
ves than by sea to Rangoon and thence to the Burma 

oad. 

There have been some substantial shipments of rubber 
footwear to Britain during the current year, but local 
factories are now finding difficulty in obtaining their 
requirements of chemicals, and it looks as if production will 
suffer. Factories engaged in textiles have been fully occupied 
with orders for Malaya and the South African markets, and 
many of them are now receiving orders for woollen gar- 
ments for British troops in the east. These orders are placed 
by the Hongkong War Supplies Board under instructions 
from Delhi, as a result of the Eastern Group Conference 
of last autumn. Large amounts of steel helmets, entrenching 
tools, water-bottles, webbing equipment and ground-sheets 
have already been made and shipped to various ordnance 
depots east of Suez, and it is fortunate that Hongkong has 
been in a position to contribute in this way towards the war 
effort with considerable benefit to those engaged in 
industry. How far this work can be extended depends 
largely on the supply of raw material, which, of course, is 
maine ee to secure. : 
€ conference in Hongkong between Shan hai i 
interests and the Chinese Currency Suiliecden ek 
resulted in the withdrawal of foreign banking support from 
the black market. Thus the last free sterling market has 
been closed. This decision seems to have met with strong 
— in Shanghai; but while submission to exchange 
control may be unpalatable to many, there seems to be no 
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alternative remedy if Chinese currency is to be safeguarded 
from Japanese assault. No doubt there will be a good man 
difficulties to be overcome before the controj functions 
smoothly, but, judged by a month’s experience in Hong- 
kong, legitimate trade is not likely to suffer, and there seems 
to be no reason why the new arrangement should not work 
out to the benefit of all concerned in the commerce of 
China. 


A New Production Index 
in America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 
September 23rd 
THE Federal Reserve Index of Production has been revised 
again, giving more complete representation to the defence 
industries. At the same time, the seasonal adjustments were 
revised. The net effect is to lift the new 1:ndex slightly above 
the old, as follows: 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Without Seasonal With Seasonal 


Adjustment Adjustment 

Old New Old New 

1940 :—July ........... 118 120 121 122 
MS 6c dceucedse 120 124 121 124 

BOE ccc c aes cs 129 132 125 127 

SS: ceveeewsees 134 136 129 130 

Gs cwkeeiwane 135 136 133 134 

IPRS. ccccevsenes 135 136 139 139 

1941 :—Jan. ........... 134 135 140 140 
Ph checanvends 138 140 141 144 

Ps ce ccasdenen 143 144 143 147 

Pte TTT e 142 144 140 144 

SN viene es caws 153 155 150 154 

SOD cca cnvewe's 157 160 157 159 

PT iscieavadas 156 159 161 161 


FEDERAL RESERVE BUSINESS INDICES 
(1935-39 = 100) 
(Adjusted for Seasonal Variation) 
Aug., July, Aug., 
1940 


1941 1941* 
Industrial production (total).... 124 160 161 
Manufactures (total) .......... 126 165 166 
Durable goods ......0+00000. 143 199 201 
Non-durable goods........... 112 138 137 
PRs cenatscnnseseecines 113 130 132 
Construction contracts (total) .... 90 139 150 
EE 6 6 ceo cccecen sees 8&2 117 123 
Re RNs Kas whee cndvus 98 157 173 
Factory employment (total)...... 107 -4 133 °3 
IE MONEE 5 00's 0:35 64 006% 104 +3 141-0 
Non-durable goods........... 110-2 126-1 
Factory payrolls (total)t......... 105 -5 152 8 
IED bik 04s diene d nee 106 +5 172-6 
Non-durable goods........... 104-4 130-6 - 
Freight car loadings.......'...... 112 138 139 
Department store sales .......... 98 115 133 
Department store stocks......... 69 81 ” 
* Preliminary. +t Not adjusted for seasonal. 


This tabulation does not exhibit one of the most 
interesting features of the past month—the visible and 
growing scarcity of certain items of consumer goods. Per- 
haps scarcity is too strong a word to describe a condition 
usually explained to the consumer with the statement that 
such and such items are “hard to get,” or that deliveries 
are slow. Nor is the number of such items great, or theif 
urgency particularly imperative. Nevertheless, in a chronicle 
of the period, it marks a change—it was not encountered at 
all in July ; it is not infrequently encountered in September. 

It is impossible to state positively whether this co? 
dition is more attributable to reduction in supply oF le 
crease in demand. The unadjusted index of non-durable 
goods production and of factory payrolls runs as follows: 


Non-durable Factory 

Goods Payrolls 
DN CRD ectcewencneededcunst exe 118 = 
EE so Daliv'ne Wade Satue wees ve 122 12 i 
PRON ce Sickcls cwale etn Cubase 126 oa 
Is iin sks shades <nGdicmnataiirn’ss 129 ag 
SNES tedhatdi dss Seedieies dtbeln oe 134 a 
tbekuilius dati tecaiin Getetidne oe 138 3 : 
nisin auadidh «antecatdnekeel sn 138 , 


his trleens cxil ate ie whet hee a ee eee a 140 3 
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This involves two rather violent assumptions—that 
the index of non-durable goods can be imagined as an index 
of consumer goods ; and that factory payrolls can be 
imagined as an index of consumer income. Neither of these 
assumptions 1S justified, yet they can be utilised to convey 
the general idea that the supply of consumer goods has 
not increased as much since spring as consumer income. 
Oddly enough, the item of consumer goods whose approach- 
ing scarcity was first publicised in mid-summer—petrol— 
seems to be in abundant supply, although the 7 p.m. to 
+ am. curfew is still maintained, to the delight of filling- 
station attendants, and with only rare inconvenience for those 
motorists who, like the Foolish Virgins in the parable, 
neglected to keep their tanks full. 

While the August figure of manufacturing reached a 
new high level, there is more talk and more evidence that 
the economy is in the vicinity of a ceiling, that is, that 
production of the defence items can be increased only at 
the expense of a curtailment (or of no further expansion) 
in non-defence output. The system of priorities is, in effect, 
a scheme of rationing producers, while there has been no 
rationing of consumption. Administratively this is simple 
and probably effective ; but it is bringing visible strain on 
the price structure. 


The Executions in 
Czechoslovakia 


[By A CZECHOSLOVAK CORRESPONDENT] 


October 13th. 

DurinG the first fortnight of Reinhard Heydrich’s regime, 
of the 1,500 persons who were tried by military tribunals, 
250 were sentenced to death; the rest were sent to con- 
centration camps for further investigation by the Gestapo, 
whence, it is expected, only a few will ever return. Among 
the 235 people executed up to October 12th were men 
belonging to all classes of the nation. Officers and soldiers 
of the former Czechoslovak army, officials, journalists, 
merchants and workers were among the victims. 
Lt.-General Alois Elias, the Prime Minister of the Puppet 
Government, who has been sentenced to death by the ill- 
famed “ People’s Court,” is still alive. In the headquarters 
of the Gestapo in Prague, he is confronted with hundreds 
of people every day and compelled under torture to give 
secrets which will lead to further trials. General Elias was 
a Legionary, and after Munich acted as deputy War 
Minister before he was chosen to be Prime Minister. He 
is a distinguished soldier, who obtained his final education 
at the French Staff College and represented Czechoslovakia 
as a military expert at the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva in 1932. 

Among the first victims executed were several prominent 
generals. They included the military commander of 
Bohemia, General Joseph Bily; the district commander of 
Slovakia, Lt.-Gen. Hugo Vojta, who has been retired since 
March 1939 ; and General Frantisek Horacek, who had for 
years been commander of an artillery regiment in Moravia 
and who shortly before Munich was transferred to the 
Ministry of National Defence, where he was considered 
to be one of the greatest experts in artillery. The second 
deputy Chief of the General Staff, General Mikulas Dolezal, 
commander of the Staff College, and General Oleg Svatik, 
commander of the 12th Division in Carpatho-Ruthenia, 
were also executed. Colonel Karel Capek, who was in 
charge of an NCO school in Olomouc, was sentenced to 
death. The Mayor of Prague, Dr Ottokar Klapka, who 
tefused to sign a plea for mercy, was shot. No branch of 
national life was spared. Heydrich completed the drive 
against the Czech cultural organisations which had been 
Started by Neurath two years ago. Professor Dr Wladimir 
Groh, professor of classical philology at the Mazaryk Uni- 
Yersity in Brno, was sentenced to death. He was the centre 
of Czech cultural life in his town and was never concerned 
in politics. His fate was shared by his fellow citizen, Dr 

oitech Jilek, a physician who was the leader of the sports 
°rganisation “ Orel,” and by Augustin Pechlat, the organiser 
of the disbanded “Sokol” movement. Leo Schwarz, an 

‘ngineer, who was financial adviser to the Legionary organ- 
‘ation and who figured in the German communiaués 
‘imply as “a Jew,” had to pay with his life for his loyalty 
‘o freedom, Among the executed are also Dr Karel Trejbal, 
President of the Court in the town of Velvary, a leader of 
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the trade union of judges, who often visited Great Britain 
as a chess champion, and Joseph Smrkovsky, a famous large- 
scale importer from Prague, who was accused by the 


Germans of having hidden material of all sorts in his 
warehouses. 


Apart from those already mentioned, about 180 hostages 
were massacred in the true sense of the word. These 
hostages had been in prison for months and not the slightest 
reason can be offered by the Nazis to explain this slaughter. 
Heydrich tried to explain that he had to show a strong 
hand in order to protect the Czech people from an enormous 
food racket which, he alleged, was the reason for “ certain 
dissatisfaction” among the Czech people. In order to give 
this ridiculous statement a semblance of probability, the 
head of the food department of the Ministry of Agriculture, 


Dr Frankenburger, and a number of traders and millers 
were executed. 


Baron von Neurath, the former Protector, who is now in 
Stuttgart, had to retire because he was obviously unable to 
cope with the Czech resistance, though he tried hard to 
break the spirit of the Czechoslovak people in every possible 
way. It would be wrong to see in his departure a protest 
against any ruthless persecutions which might have been 
suggested to him by Berlin. He willingly took part in every 
act of violence; he approved the massacres of Czech 
students in 1939 and robbed the Protectorate in every con- 
ceivable way. The real reason for Heydrich’s appointment 
seems to have been that the Wehrmacht seriously com- 
plained of the damage done by Czech sabotage. They 
pointed out that apart from the material losses by sabotage 
and passive resistance in factories, supplies for the Russian 
front, some of which have to cross Czech territory, were 
often delayed, damaged or even lost. 


Books Received 


Production for Victory, not Profit! By M. Edelman (London) 
Gollancz. 184 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


Eastern Workingmen and National Land Policy, 1829-1862. By 
H. S. Zahler. (London) H. Milford. 246 pp. 15s. 6d. net. 


A New Order for Germany. By G. O. G. Luetkens. Peace 
Aims Pamphlet No. 8. (London) National Peace Council. 
Io pp. 3d. net. 


THE HIGHER CIVIL 
SERVICE OF GREAT 


BRITAIN 
by H. E. DALE 
10/- net 


This book gives an account of the 
normal work and life (as they were 
before the outbreak of war, and may 
be again) of a small, very impor- 
tant, but little known body of men 
—the high permanent officials, a 
tiny fraction of the whole Civil 
Service, who stand close to Ministers 
of State, and are their principal 


advisers. (Ready 23rd October) 


VALUE AND CAPITAL 
by J. R. HICKS 
12/6 net 

“« |. This is the best treat 
we have hed since Mr. Keynes’ 
General Theory. . .” 

“ . . This is one of the few 
books which mark a stage in the 
advance of a science. . . .” 


—Economist 


Oxford University Press 


—New Statesman 
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Against Inflation in America 


HE tremendous surge in the production of the United 

States since the defence programme got under way 
and the concurrent expansion in the money income of the 
country have brought the problem of inflation to a head. 
The expansion in output is mainly attributable to the 
defence programme and is represented by the equipment of 
the new American forces or by exports under Lease and 
Lend. When the volume of real national income available 
for civilian consumption is decreased by defence demands, 
this persistent expansion in money income will create all 
the essential elements of inflation on a truly impressive 
scale. The United States, which to-day possesess between 
eight and nine times as much gold as all the rest of the world 
put together, is perhaps in more danger of inflation than 
any one of the belligerent nations. The reason is not to 
be found in the general implications of the “quantity 
theory,” or even in the possession of large excess reserve 
balances by the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system. It rather lies in the fact that the United States 
still lacks the array of anti-inflation devices, a closed capital 
market, high taxation, civilian rationing and control of 
essential prices, wages and profits the belligerent nations 
have all imposed—Germany with draconic ruthlessness, 
Britain with less verve, but none the less with considerable 
effect. 

Some awareness of the danger of inflation into which 
the United States has been drifting has been shown by the 
authorities in that country for some time past. This recog- 
nition of the problem must not be confused with the dire 
prognostications of the “hard currency” economists who 
used to describe excess member bank reserves as “ liquid 
dynamite,” even in days when the number of unemployed 
in the United States topped the ro million mark. Evidence 
of official appreciation of the inflation question has been 
provided within the past week or so by the proposal to 
tax excess corporation profits and by the decision to increase 
member bank reserve requirements. The need for such 
action can best be illustrated by quoting a few of the 
essential statistics. The annual rate of flow of national 
income payments in the United States had risen by $14,000 
millions to $88,000 millions, or by 19 per cent, between 
May, 1940, when the defence programme was initiated, 
and July last. By 1942, the national income of the United 
States is expected to be running at the record level of 
$100,000 millions. During the first 14 months of the defence 
programme, wage and salary payments had risen by about 
25 per cent, and payments to factory workers were 55 per 
cent up. As the supplies of consumption and durable goods 
available for the civilian population have not increased 
commensurately with the rise in money incomes, an inevit- 
able upward pressure on prices has been exerted. In the 
same 14-month period, the index of wholesale prices rose 
from 78.4 to 88.8 and the index of farm prices from 67.9 
to 86.7. The rise in these indices has been steadilv 
accelerating, and by far the greater part of the above move- 
ments has been compressed within the last four months 
of the period. 

The first real indication of authoritative concern at the 
inflationary trend in the United States was provided by the 
special report to Congress submitted by the massed 
authority of the Federal Reserve System at the end of last 
year. This document, while admitting that inflation cannot 
be controlled by monetary means alone, demanded that 
“adequate means be provided to combat the dangers of 
over-expansion of bank credit due to monetary causes.” It 
thus requested an immediate increase in statutory reserve 
requirements up to the permissible maxima, a general lift- 
ing of these maxima, and their application to banks outside 
the membership of the Federal Reserve system. The recom- 


mendations also touched the more realistic aspects of the 
problem, and, in particular, suggested that an increasing 
proportion of defence expenditure should be met by tax 
revenue, rather than by borrowing, and that Government 
issues should tap genuine savings and should not go to the 
banking system, a procedure which would merely swell 
bank deposits and help inflation on its course. 

Since this document was submitted to Congress, the 
United States authorities have been far from idle in getting 
an anti-inflationary drive under way. The adjustment of the 
fiscal effort to the stupendous budgetary task now facing the 
United States has made some, though admittedly slow, 
progress. The Tax Bill, as it has emerged from its mauling 
by the Finance Committee of the House of Representatives, 
provides for additional revenue of $3,672 millions out of 
the additional $5,600 millions which is required this year. 
Preparations are already under way to increase this tax 
revenue. The directions in which additional revenue will be 
found are the corporations’ excess profits tax, a steeper 
graduation of the taxes on personal incomes, higher excise 
taxes on durable consumers’ goods and inheritance and gift 
taxes. The shadowy outlines of the excess profits tax were 
recently drawn by Mr Morgenthau. It proposes a 100 per 
cent tax on profits in excess of 6 per cent on the capital 
employed in the business. It is evident that this and other 
new fiscal measures will take months to fructify. 

Meanwhile, the Budget deficit for the current year is 
running at the rate of over $5,000 millions on the basis of 
a total expenditure of $12,700 millions. Both figures should 
be increased by a further $1,000 millions to allow for the 
net disbursements of various Government agencies such 
as the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. It is evident 
from these figures that recourse to borrowing is heavy and 
that it must remain so for some time to come. The policy 
of the Treasury has been to direct the appeal to Govern- 
ment issues as exclusively as possible to the public, and 
thus to tap genuine savings. The sale of Defence Savings 
Bonds, for example, has been limited to investors other 
than commercial banks. More recently, the Treasury has 
introduced a new type of security, issued in anticipation 
of tax payments and thus exclusively reserved for sub- 
scriptions out of genuine savings. It is true that member 
banks’ holdings of Government paper have continued to 
expand ; but it is in the form of short-dated and very low- 
yielding securities that this expansion is taking place. The 
United States have, since the beginning of the defence 
borrowing programme, avoided the practice of encouraging 
the commercial banks to participate in subscriptions to the 
relatively high yielding Government issues intended for 
genuine savings. 

In the qualitative control of credit, the United States are 
still at a highly empirical stage. Their capital market re- 
mains free. Nor do any general instructions appear to have 
been given to the commercial banks to guide them in the 
task of distributing their credit facilities in accordance with 
a general plan anchored to the defence programme. There 
have been some specific injunctions against the grant of 
instalment credit facilities ; and these have been framed with 
the objective of discouraging the sale and production © 
durable civilian consumption goods, such as cars, refrige- 
rators and vacuum cleaners, which compete for their mate 
rial and labour with the industries that should 10W be 
working full out on defence orders. Apart from this neg@ 
tive influence on the distributive control of bank credit, the 
Federal Reserve System has set up an elaborate machinery 
to provide liaison between the banking system and indus- 
trial firms engaged on defence work. a 

It is clear, however, that the banking authorities 1° = 
United States have little faith in their ability to hold 
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-yation through the existing means at their command for which interest rates begin to climb. It might have been 
yalitative control of credit. It must be realised that, thought that, following the hard-earned experience of the 
- — a total volume of United States bank deposits of belligerent countries, greater efforts would have been made 
a ve millions (the figure for last April), only $46,179 by the United States to attain the objective of control over 
ns were held by member banks of the Federal Re- the distribution of credit by more direct and less expen- 
an system and thus amenable to the control vested in sive measures than those now under contemplation. Per- 


that system. Moreover, the recent history of United States haps what the United States Treasury and Federal 


banking suggests that the powers of moral suasion of the 
Federal Reserve authorities, even over their member banks, 
are not highly developed. There could, under existing con- 
ditions, be no pardlle! in the United States to the general 
body of instructions on the distribution of credit given to 
British banks by the Treasury through the Bank of England 
on the outbreak of the war. This probably explains the per- 
sistence with which the Federal Reserve authorities have 
been demanding stricter quantitative control of the credit 
situation. They are to have their way. From November Ist, 
the reserve requirements of member banks will be raised 
to 6 per cent on demand deposits (against the present figure 


Reserve authorities have in mind is a mixture of the two 
techniques. It is true that, in Britain, where qualitative 
control of credit is attaining some proficiency, the volume 
of bank cash as determined by the authorities is - not 
allowed to rise above the minimum level required to uphold 
the superstructure of bank credit. No harmful effect to the 
structure of American money rates need therefore be 
caused by merely absorbing the existing volume of excess 
reserves, provided subsequent reserve policies or open 
market operations see to it that the credit expansion 
demanded by the still swelling flood of production is 
























Satisfied without causing any perceptible hardening of 
the of 5 per cent) and on time deposits to 26 per cent (against money rates. 
Ing 22) per cent) for Central Reserve City banks, 20 per cent It is nevertheless evident that this tinkering with 
a (against 174 per cent) for Reserve City banks and 14 per reserve requirements cannot solve the problem of inflation 
mw cent (against 12 per cent) for country banks. The new in the complete war economy into which the United 
the higher ratios are the maxima which the Board of Governors States is fast becoming immersed. More direct methods 
vel are empowered to impose under existing legislation. They will have to be used. Taxation must inevitably be raised 
will cancel about $1,200 millions of excess reserves, com- further. A wide expansion of the social security pro- 
the pared with the latest total of $5,190 millions to which these gramme and, in particular, of unemployment and health 
ane excess balances have been swollen. If, therefore, the quanti- insurance, would act as a potent antidote to inflation at 
the tative control of credit is to be at all effective, fresh legis- the present moment. Finally, direct measures of price 
the lation is needed to increase the reserve requirement maxima control and of its corollary, civilian rationing, will pro- 
ow, and to make them apply to non-member as well as to bably have to be extended. The machinery for this has 
ling member banks. already been set up with the establishment of the Office 
ves, If these moves and preparations are to be taken at their of Price Administration and Civilian Supply. If the ghost 
+ of face value, they suggest that the United States has gone of inflation is to be effectively laid in the United States 
wes back to the principle of credit control by allowing the it will be by Mr Henderson, the head of this organisation, 
tax rate of interest to squeeze out non-essential production. and Mr Morgenthau, with his fiscal armoury, rather than 
| be Excess reserves will have to be mopped up to the point at by Mr Eccles and his power to adjust bank reserve 
_ which genuine scarcity of credit becomes evident and at requirements. 
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. ‘on . | 
"a reed Sdcuneeaion aa Me seme Company and Date of Accounts} 1932 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 1939 peut 1941 
has and full employment, cannot without an abuse of language ere ae en 5 GT nt gee igure get me |. 
tion be termed necessities. It has also to be remembered that, Home & Colonial (Jan. 4) vo | 862 231 206 | 333 | 378 | 447 | 251 
ub- since little capital equipment is necessary to start up in a Maseets (lan. 3) aoe Sremenne | 477) 386) 271 | 359 | 383 | 348 | 291 
iti i amaeend Meadow (Jan. Senn eubtabe wa ‘ 239 | 124) 0 2 
iber small way, competition is always acute except in those Meadow (Jan ess waste 239 107 111 Zi Si aS 
to areas where town planning has imposed too strict limits on Fortnum & Mason (Aug. 31)....| 57! 88| 101 | 81 72 | 3 § 
owe shopping facilities—and that, even there, the large chain Lovell ar 5 Sheen =) Sl 217 | 129| iz} asl 3 
The stores and the co-operatives bid against one another. J. Lyons (End March) |<... 954 1,023 1,024 | 1,024 | 1,026 | 1,024 | 891 
nce Actually, the private grocer and the co-operatives take one Unked Dairies (End June) .....| 627| 628| 654] 654| 608 | 527) 520 
zing large slice of the total trade, and the provision departments ee ee ieee cas 3 poadali 
the of almost every large store another. In view of this and > After Tax. § Not available. 
for the grouping of the remaining companies, the investor has _ —— a 
not a very wide choice in this field. Even so, a representative figures. This probably reflects the progressive triumph over 
are ‘election of the shares available shows wide variations of their smaller competitors, the secular upward trend in milk 
re- experience over as short a period as the past decade. Of consumption and their success in invading parts of the 
ave the eleven companies selected, the first four represent the territory of the grocer—a campaign carried out both by 
the retail trading in food of the Unilever group, and the fifth, 4,03, shops and their roundsmen. They were doubtless also 
with nternational Tea, their principal competitor. The ABC a .<isted by the growth of population in London and its 
rere and Lyons run food distribution as an adjunct to catering ceitnchendintinimenmnapeiee om ¥ 
of businesses. The Express Dairy does some catering, while —_—— : 
vith : - United Dairies treat food a — aeons CANADA 
. of © their milk business, but, before the war at least, 
ige- have handled a large volume of dairy produce and packet HER WAR EFFORT AND POST WAR POSSIBILITIES 
- of h ae while pots nat, The Financial News 
be the relativ -to-do, while Lovell an stmas, ; oe yee piggy 
ga- more pauaiy mete. than retail distributors, are in- is publishing gratis with its issue of 
the cluded to give a clue to the development of the wholesale October 20, 1941 
ery — The list might easily be extended to cover eee a 44 pp. Supplement containing many oomaatnaiee eee ete 
jus Cturing side of the business, in which some o a > hort, and on pont war postibilicies, by ing Dominion ster 
actually Selected are engaged to a greater or lesser extent. The Supplement, will include. the firs detailed description of the 
the n fact, in this business it is extremely difficult to segregate oe he | 
the - : ee 


fms into producers and wholesale or retail distributors. 
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surroundings, up to the start of evacuation on a consider- 
able scale. It may be noted in passing that the activities 
of the roundsmen, outside the distribution of milk, have 
already been severely restricted, and may suffer still further : 
but there is a substantial offset to this loss of business by 
the saving irf cost through the reduced service rendered to 
the consumer by the cutting out of deliveries. 


As will be seen from Table II, neither of these companies 
has so far found it necessary to reduce its dividend from the 
high level of full peacetime operation. This is, however, not 
true of the next share for consideration, Lyons ordinary, 
which suffered a cut from 23 to 20 per cent rather over a 
year ago. For Lyons, catering is presumably the most 1m- 
portant single interest. With their widespread geographical 
distribution, it is doubtful how far evacuation and bombing 
would have reduced profits from this source. It is probable 
that the progressive withdrawal of men and women into 
the forces, the restriction of food sales through their shops 
and, perhaps most of all, the dislocation of their normal 
methods of manufacture by the restriction of imports, 
accounts for the setback in earnings recently shown. The 
case of the Aerated Bread Company, their direct competitor 
over a considerable field, is far less fortunate. Already suffer- 
ing keenly, for a couple of decades at least, from the com- 
petition of their more successful rival, they have been 
exceptionally hard hit by the concentration of their business 
in the London area. It is clear that the task of regaining 
even the reduced share of the market which they held before 
the outbreak of war will be one of exceptional difficulty. 


TABLE IJ.—EARNINGS AND PAYMENTS PER CENT ON 
ORDINARY CAPITAL 


1935 | 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


| 
Company | area Sen een BPC teeter eter emma 











E. P.JE ple P| P.|E. P.|E. P.|E. P 
j | | 

Home & Colonial ......) 9510 | ... ... ois oes Bo: We ED Dene ne 
SED. (cnocheden eed |80 6) 54 44) 64 5/93 71105 9) 76 7) 49 4 
Meadow .............. | 21...) 54 5|66 5/95 5193 5111-7 5| 51 5 
International Tea ...... |38-9 30 |30-8 30 |19-416 |14-510 18-910 |23-512 \24-812 
Fortnum & Mason ..... i214 8 [20-4 124)21-5 15 (18-415 |10-310 | 4-9 5 rg 
Lovell & Christmas.....|12\5 8 |12610 | 7-7 7 | 22... | 48... 10:3 6 5 
etree creeans ts 176 5/79 5|65 5|44 5]... .. enapiee 5 
TEs . codcaeseces 129-5 23 |29-823 |29-923 |30-223 30-223 |33-020 |29-4 20 
Express Dairyf........ 25°6 8 129-4 10*\34-4 8 128-3 8 |18-4 8t}17- 8 
United Dairies......... od 124] 17-9 124) 19-4 12§|19-7 125)17-5 124] 12-6 125] 12-6 12} 








E. Earned. P. Paid. t¢ Tax free. * Including special 2 per cent bonus. 
~ On capital doubled by bonus. § Not available. 


Next there are the grocery chain stores par excellence, 
the Home and Colonial, with its affiliates, Lipton and the 
Maypole and Meadow dairies, and the subsidiaries, Broughs, 
Pearks and Sherry’s, on the one hand, and their rivals, the 
International Tea Company’s Stores, on the other. Almost 
ever since the proposals for an amalgamation of these two 
groups were rejected, at the fiftieth minute of the eleventh 
hour, by International Tea, the fortunes of the Home and 
Colonial group have suffered a reverse. The profit of the 
parent declined from £862,000 in 1931 to £206,000 in 1935, 
and after more than doubling in the following three years, 
suffered a setback in 1940. This fall appears to have been 
due entirely to the incidence of EPT, the base period for 
which coincides with the three years when both Home and 
Colonial and its affiliates were experiencing the full effects 
of a period of unwise management. Two of those years saw 
the fortunes of International Tea near their highest, and it 
appears to be mainly, if not wholly, on account of this past 
misfortune that, while the shareholders of the latter group 
received 12 per cent last year, those of the Home and 
Colonial stand very little chance of getting anything until 
the war is over—or the basis of tax assessment is altered. 
The experience of this company is a supreme instance of 
the inequity of EPT. Maypole and Meadow dairy share- 
holders are more fortunate, but their return is very 
moderate. Before attempting any estimate of the future, it 
should be pointed out that the exceptionally good results of 
International Tea for the year ended April 30th last were 
accompanied by a very heavy fall in stock-in-trade from an 
unparalleled peak of over £2,500,000 to not very much more 
than £1,750,000, which was rather below normal. 


The immediate outlook is conditioned by restrictions upon 
the supply of foodstuffs, by the growth of price-fixing and 
by the extent to which these companies can find new outlets 
for their energies, and others can invade their already limited 
field. Most of the figures so far available relate to periods 
when rationing and price-fixing were still in their early 
stages. A good deal of progress has been made in both fields 
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lately, and there is every reason to look for more 
as one way of preventing, or at least mitigating, the effec 
of a considerable dose of credit creation upon the cost of 
supplies to the Government, It will not be surprising jf 
in the course of the next few months, most foodstuffs which 
can be considered at all essential are brought under contro] 
of one sort or another. It is also the fact that—despite any 
easing in the shipping position which may accrue Within q 
similar period—the supply of non-essentials ought not to 
increase, and should possibly be reduced still further fo; 
certain sections of the population. It is also virtually certain 
that, with every fall in the total supply, and with every 
extension of price limitation, a larger proportion of the 
total will go to the less well-to-do, with a resultant tendency 
to improve the relative position of those concerns which 
cater mainly for the industrial worker and in particular 
those in heavy industries. ° 

With the significant exception of International Tea, the 
latest accounts all show an expansion in stocks, but this 
does not carry the story much beyond April. According to 
the statistics compiled by the Bank of England, there were 
marked rises in stocks of foodstuffs, compared with a 
year before, up to the end of May, since when there has 
been a sharp decline. The figures are based on a much 
less representative sample than those of sales, but the 
development doubtless reflects the disappearance of a 
further section of luxuries from the shops. Taken by and 
large, it is improbable that the experience of individual 
concerns will differ much in this respect from now on, 
although there will still be some room for initiative to 
yield results. 

The companies selected, with the exception of ABC, 
enter upon a period of restricted supplies with strong liquid 
positions. Their actual liquidity should be increased by a 
falling off in turnover, but their ability ultimately to replace 
stocks will depend upon a maintenance of the present price 
level. Further, a combination of very high taxation with an 
inadequate system of allowances and war damage contribu- 
tions may make inroads into the resources of all companies. 
Accounts so far published do not suggest that these inroads 
have been serious to date, but it is a matter which should 
be closely watched. With these very important reservations, 
the more distant outlook for retail food distribution appears 
to be reasonably good, better for those who cater mainly for 
large numbers, less so for the high-class specialist trade. 
Post war conditions are, by common consent, likely to differ 
from those of the past, both in the relative demands of 
different strata of society and in trading conditions. Adjust- 
ment to these changes is likely to call for a high degree 
of initiative, and management will, probably, be even more 
important than it has always been. Table III shows recent 
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TABLE III.—PrRIcES AND YIELDS 


Viel 
1939 1940 1941 | 

















Company eT PT alesis eosens | t We : 
High Low High | Low | Oct.15) piy 

Home & Colonial (4s. ord.) ..... 5/6 2/44 | 4/63 2/6 3 
Maypole Dairy (2s. defd.)....... 3/1} | 2/3 2/9 1/3 1/9 | 4:57 
Meadow Dairy (£1 74% cm pref)| 24/6 20/- 6/6 19/6 23/- | 6:39 
International Tea (5s. ord.) ..... 13/2} | 8/10} | 12/44 9/- 11/9 | 5 ll 
Fortnum & Mason ({1 ord.)..... 42/- 30/- 32/9 28/- 23/9 4-21 
Lovell & Christmas (£1 ord.)....| 13/33} 8/6 | 14/4)| 7/9 | 1l/9 | 10-2) 
RA EES CUBS 10 kcsveewes<c ok 18/104 7/44 9/6 3/6 93 | . 
J. Lyons (£1 ord.)............. 115/- | 76/3 | 88/9 | 67/6 | 95 4-21 
Express Dairy ({1 A pref.) .....| 28/9 25/- 25/- 23/3 27/9 4 of 
United Dairy (£1 ord.)......... 56/6 42/6 53/- 38/9 49/3* | 5:0! 








* Ex. dividend. 


movements in prices and the yield obtainable on the basis 
of the dividend paid for the last completed year. It will 
be seen that, for those companies which made payments, the 
equity yield ranges from 4 to some 5 per cent, for the retail 
distributors. The return on Lovell and Christmas reflects 
the virtual certainty that their export business must suffer 
severely under existing shipping conditions, This retul 
compares with one of 4.69 per cent for stores and catering 
for the end of September given by The Actuaries’ Invest! 
ment Index and with 5.25 per cent for industrial equitc 
as a whole. It is a clear indication that the impending 
reduction in turnover is considered as being strictly t¢™ 
porary, and places the shares which give these yields on 2" 
equal footing with such groups as_ building materials, 
electricity supply, gas, electrical and motor manufacturing, 


all industries intimately concerned with the supply of neces 
sities Or amenities. 
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Finance and Banking 


Treasury Deposits into Bonds 


The money market has sunk back into lethargic 
monotony during the past week. Now that the excitement 
of bidding for the end of year bills has passed, the tender 
rate for Treasury bills has returned to its normal level, 
yielding a profit of some £20 for every £1,000,000 of bills 
turned over to the banks at their buying rate of 1 per cent. 
With part of the Empire central bank demand for bills 
satisfied through the tap, the market is faring slightly better 
in its allotments at the weekly tenders. Last week it obtained 
a 32 per cent alloument. The banks have been fair buyers 
of bills, despite the £60,000,000 of Treasury deposit money 
which they have paid over during the week, and the extent 
to which they helped to swell the first week’s total of new 
National War Bond sales. These reached £31,169,850 in 
the five-day period, October gth-14th, the week’s total of 
subscriptions to war and savings bonds amounting to £41} 
millions. So far as the banks are concerned, however, it is 
generally assumed that their subscriptions were financed by 
recalling Treasury deposits prior to their maturity, and the 
net effect of these operations on the money market (and on 
the Exchequer) was therefore nil. There is no evidence of 
stringency in the latest Bank return, despite a further ex- 
pansion of £2,744,000 in the note circulation. This factor 
has been more than offset by a further increase in the Bank’s 
holding of Government securities, this item showing an in- 
crease of £3,430,000 over the week. As public deposits have 
fallen by a further £900,000 bankers’ deposits are up from 
[126,468,000 to £128,217,000 on the week, a level which 
spells a continuance of exceptional ease. Next week, some 
of the banks will be making up, but this is not expected to 
cause the market the slightest discomfort. 


South Africa’s Debt Repatriation 


The Union of South Africa continues on its highly 
profitable course of repatriating external debt out of the 
proceeds of gold exports. The latest such operation, by 
which about £30,000,000 of South African loans held by 
residents in the United Kingdom are being requisitioned 
by the Treasury, is, however, the first in which the method 
of payment by the Union to the British Treasury—in gold 
—is specifically mentioned. This gold is to be paid over 
between now and the end of the year and will be provided 
out of the reserve of the South African Reserve Bank— 
partly out of an accumulation of gold built up in recent 
months for this special purpose. By arrangements made 
soon after the outbreak of the war, the British Treasury 
has purchased through the Bank of England the whole of 
the gold produced by the Union at the official price of 168s, 
delivery being taken in South Africa. Most of that gold, 
a’ may be seen from the American statistics, has been 
making its way direct from the Cape to the United States. 

he Union, whose balance of payments with the United 
Kingdom has been active over the past two years, even 
after allowing for considerable repatriation of gold mining 
shares previously on the London register, and for the re- 
demption of £7,900,000 of London debt in 1940, has, with 
ts ‘net surplus of sterling funds repurchased gold from the 
British Treasury. Thus the assets of the South African 
Reserve Bank maintained in London have been kept at an 
*xceptionally low figure, the holding of British Treasury 
bills, for example, falling from about £1,300,000 to under 
1,000,000 over the year to August 15th last. Over that 
Period, however, the gold holding of the Reserve Bank had 
‘sen from £37,500,000 to £52,600,000. At the outbreak of 
= that reserve stood at around £27,000,000. There is 
‘tus ample gold with the Reserve Bank to finance the 
— debt repatriation. In order to prevent this repayment 
‘om exerting an unduly deflationary influence on the 
‘serve Bank’s position, the bulk of the internal loan to 
issued in replacement of the repatriated securities will 
Presumably, go directly or indirectly to strengthen the 


‘serve Bank’s holding of South African Government 
“curities. 


A Bank-Insurance Marriage 


One of the most interesting alliances in the history 
of British banking was announced this week with the news 
that Lazard Brothers had acquired a large holding in the 
firm of A. W. Bain and Sons, one’ of the most important 
insurance brokers in this country. The marriage of insur- 
ance with banking is no new thing. Their respective 
spheres of activity have been contiguous at a number of 
points. In the months preceding end following the declara- 
tion of war, some of the more astute of British merchant 
banks engaged either directly or through subsidiaries in 
insurance business. This was particularly true of banks 
which had to handle considerable shipments of bullion or 
securities either for themselves or for their clients’ account. 
The disorganisation of the normal insurance market at the 
time and the inordinate rates quoted made the intrusion 
of these banks in this field highly remunerative for them. 
This latest development is, however, quite of another char- 
acter. It represents an investment of banking funds in a 
business of general insurance brokers. The main motive 
for it must not be sought in special factors making speci- 
fically for such an alliance. Rather is it to be found in the 
fact that Lazards, owing to the dwindling of acceptance, 
foreign exchange and issuing business, find themselves in 
an exceptionally liquid position and are not averse to the 
investment of their unutilised resources in directions which 
provide them with some hedge against the possibility of a 
permanent contraction in the traditional sphere of activity 
open to the merchant banks. 


x * * 


Instalment Finance in Canada 


Important restrictions on instalment purchase finance 
have been announced in Canada this week. They form part 
of a series of measures intended to counter inflationary 
tendencies set in motion by competition between civilian 
demands for durable consumption goods and the needs 
of the armament industries. A list, of goods has been pub- 
lished of which the “cash down” payment must equal at 
least one third of the total purchase price, and the balance 
must be paid in full within twelve months. No monthly 
payments are to be less than $5. For other goods, such as 
motor cars, where the competition of civilian demand is 
to be especially discouraged, the minimum cash payment 
has been put as high as so per cent. These instalment 
finance restrictions are to apply to second hand as well 
as to new goods. 


* * * 


Clearing Bank Returns for September 


The September clearing bank returns were commented 
upon in these columns last week. The customary table 
showing the changes in the principal items over the pre- 
vious twelve months is given below. The detailed returns 
for September will be found on page 492. 

















In £ millions 
— coe 
| Sept. | May | June July | Aug. Sept. 
| i940 | 1941 , 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Capital and reserves ....) 139-7] 140-2) 140-2) 140-2) 140-2) 140-2 
Acceptances, etc........ | 119-0] 107-8} 106-2} 98-5! 100-5| 101-5 
setes tn civentaties, « .---| 14 1-4 | 1-4 1:4 1-4 1-4 
Cc t, d it and other} | 
‘anual iebwudises ese 2,824 -0 | 2,945-9 | 2,990-7 | 2,997-1 }3,114-5 
een eee } | — - 
Total liabilities ..... | 2,856 °8 | 3,073-4 | 3,193-7 | 3,230-8 | 3,239-2 | 3,357 6 
Re ciethcl neil | 288-2 | 293-1] 310-8] 306°3| 316-2 | 330-0 
, balance, and 
“ah transit ....... 110-4 | 112-7] 151-6 | 113-2/ 107-6} 112-7 
Money at call .........- 143-7 | 128-4 | 142-9} 138°6| 139-5| 134-0 
TUSOOGEES . o.oo cceccscacs 401-3 | 172-8 | 15 ¢ | 274-5 | 253 | 318-1 
T deposit receipts.| 91:5 | 469-0 | 482-0) ‘5 | . 
Seana cneene eens 697-1 | 848-3 | 880-2 | 902.5] 935°2| 939-3 
Loans and Advances ....| 936-8 | 873-0) 859°2) 855-4) 838-0/ 8262 
Investments in affilia | 





23-8 


banks 23-8 23-8| 23-8) 25-8 
Cover for acceptances, i | 


leah, COB. oos've0ee 164-2 | 152-3} 150-2} 142-5| 144-5} 145-5 
premises Repeat eel mee sey oer 
Total assets ...... 2,856 8 | 3,073-4 |3,193-7 | 3,230-8 | 3,239-2 | 3,357-6 
073-4 13,1935 -7 |} 5,250°8 | 3,259°2 | 3,557 * 
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Black Market in Shanghai . 

The delays encountered in getting the new Chinese 
exchange control scheme into full and smooth operation 
have given some encouragement to the development of a 
black market for Chinese dollars in Shanghai. The author- 
ised banks are selling American dollars and sterling in 
limited quantities at the fixed rates, but the demands for 
these currencies from holders of Chinese dollars apparently 
exceed, by a considerable amount, the volume of exchange 
which the authorised banks are prepared to sell. This week, 
despite the news of the Chinese victories (news which 
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Shanghai can perhaps discount at a more realistic rat 
London), Chinese dollars came heavily on offer jn . “a 
official market. The rate for American dollar notes a 
risen this week from about 24 to 34 Chinese dolla _ 
the American dollar against the official equivalent az ; 2 
Chinese to 1 American dollar. Negotiations are now _ 
on in Hongkong which, if successful, should consideah 
ease the functioning of the exchange control. But, how ! 
smoothly that control works, it is evident that it wil] n 
abolish the black market in notes for which Shan 
offers the ideal setting. 


ever 
ever 
ghai 


Investment 


Search for Security 


Another week of see-sawing prices has failed to bring 
any decisive development in the stock markets. According 
to the indices of The Financial News, industrial equities 
are now about 2 per cent below their peak of mid- 
September and some 1.6 per cent under the level of a few 
days ago. Against this, fixed interest stocks have, 
according to the same authority, touched a new high 
record, although this does not appear to be the case with 
the majority of the gilt-edged list. In that section, while 
there have been recoveries in the “longs ” which bring 
them to, or within sight of, their previous maxima, the 
“shorts” have continued weak, and there is as yet no 
sign of the adjustment of this section of the market to 
the terms which the new tap issue suggests are now 
acceptable. If that issue has done little to bring activity, 
or even substantial price changes, to the Consol market, 
it has given rise to a good deal of discussion as to the 
outlook for the Funds. According to the classical school 
of thought, the improvement, which has occurred in almost 
every section of the market in twelve of the fifteen months 
since prices began to recover from the collapse of France, 
is due to returning confidence. Fixed interest prices are 
now above, and those of equities not much below, the 
levels ruling before the collapse, and yields are, in general, 
lower. According to the same school, this general move- 
ment should be followed by an improvement of equities 
in terms of fixed interest stocks, a movement which has 
already gone some way, despite the crippling effects of 
EPT on the former. In so far as that impost is not to 
be regarded as a permanent feature of taxation, the ten- 
dency for relatively greater progress in equities should 
materialise, and it is a matter of opinion whether the 
relative decline in the Funds should take place by a fall 
in their prices or a further rise in equities, or, indeed, by 
a general but unequal movement in either direction. 


While it would seem that this argument should apply in 
anything approaching a free market, and while prices will 
doubtless discount a return to such conditions well in 
advance of the event, it seems doubtful whether it does 
full justice to the potency of the measures by which low 
interest rates are at present maintained. By canalising the 
flow of additional bank deposits into “ shorts,” by pressing 
insurance companies to take nothing but Government 
securities, and by the investment of the proportion of 
extra-budgetary receipts which is not spent outright, the 
Treasury is able to apply strong pressure to keep up the 
level of prices. Much of the new Government securities 
issued are either not negotiable or, like National War 
Bonds, do not make a wide appeal to the ordinary investor. 
Thus the total supply of Government stock in which 
private investors are mainly, and institutions considerably, 
interested does not show the proportionate rise which 
the heavy borrowing of the Government would seem to 
postulate. Prices, or terms of issue, of a large section of 
stocks remain virtually stable, with the exception of the 
terms of issue of National War Bonds, and the impact 
of much of the demand, private, institutional and official, 
is concentrated upon the remainder, whose volume is 
stationary. No doubt there is a point beyond which the 
power of these factors must decline rapidly, and no doubt 
the whole set-up depends upon the assumption that a 
closed market will be maintained for some time to come. 
It seems doubtful, however, whether the return to any- 
thing like free conditions is sufficiently near to exert: any 
great influence on the course of prices for some time. 





South African Vesting 


The end of last week brought the first order vestin 
South African securities held in this country. Hihena 
the Union has been able to dispose of any surplus of sterling 
held by the repayment of maturing stock, some (Recaaes 


of 5 per cent loan having been paid off by July 1, 1940. The * 


present operation is more substantial, involving four issues 
the 3 per cent stocks of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. 
the 4 per cent Union stock of 1943-63 and the 5 per cent 
issue Of 1945-75, with a total amount outstanding of just 
over £40 millions. The first two stocks, accounting for one- 
third of the total, are callable at any time and could not be 
replaced on such favourable terms. The others are taken 
over before their due date, but at the market prices, plus 
interest to the date of payment under the vesting order 
namely December Ist next, for those who lodge their stock 
with all necessary documents by November roth. As the 
Union will still have some £52 millions of high-interest 
stocks outstanding after the operation, no complaint can 
be made, even by those who consider that the market price 
does not fully reflect the right to a continuance of the 
present rate of interest. As in the case of all recent vestings, 
holders of the stock to be surrendered may invest the 
proceeds in Government tap issues, subject to the regula- 
tions as to maximum holdings. Further, while residents in 
the United Kingdom must surrender their stock, those 
within the sterling area, but outside these islands, may do 
so under the terms of the offer. It is calculated that, of the 
total outstanding, about one-quarter is held outside the 
United Kingdom. The only point which distinguishes this 
operation from the vesting of Indian and Canadian stocks is 
the method by which the British Treasury is to be put in 
funds. In the other cases, the object has been to get rid of 
accumulations of sterling. But the Union, as a gold pro- 
ducer, keeps its surplus in gold rather than in currency, and 
payment is to be effected in that form before the end of 
the year. A substantial part of the total, estimated at some 
£30 millions odd, has already been accumulated, and the 
rest will be withdrawn from the reserve of the Reserve Bank 
until this is replenished by new deliveries from the mines. 
The purchase of this gold is to be financed by a special 
internal loan, which is, apparently, already on tap. 


* * * 


‘* Limited’s ’’ Obligations to NV 


The board of Lever Brothers and Unilever, Limited, 
has made a further statement which gives greater precision 
to the conditions under which payments may be made to 
holders of ordinary capital of the Dutch associate, NV, out 
of the £1,500,000 set aside for this purpose from the profits 
of 1939 and 1940. Actually, the statement does little more 
than confirm what had already been supposed. There is, 
first of all, the overriding consideration that, before any 
payment can be made, the consent of the Treasury must 
be obtained, which was a foregone conclusion. It is further 
provided that normal relations must have been resum 
between the English and Dutch companies, and that the 
latter must renounce any right to declare an ordinary divi- 
dend in respect of the period prior to settlement and release 
any claim which it might have under the equalisation agt¢¢- 
ment. Finally, a holder of ordinary shares in the Dutch 
company will only participate in any distribution if he has 
acquired his shares bona fide in English law, the payment 
in fact going to the bona fide holder irrespective of wher 
the actual physical ownership lies. While the statement 
contains little that is new, it is perhaps permissible to deduce 
from its publication that conversations have at least been 
initiated with the British authorities, and possibly with those 
of the Dutch Government here, as to the method of 4 al 
settlement. 
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Mexican Oil—A Fresh Start 


The decision of the American oil interests to reject the 
terms of compensation, offered by the Mexican Government, 
for the expropriation of their Properties, has been hailed as 
a bull point for British interests, and in pariicular for the 
shares of Mexican ana Canadian Eagle. In so far as this 
means that British and American interests see more nearly 
eye to eye on the matter, it is a step in the right direction, 
put it seems far from being established that an acceptable 
settlement is near. The dispute is now over 3} years old. 
The British companies went to the limit of reasonable con- 
cessions in the Richberg negotiations, broken off by the 
then President of Mexico as long ago as August, 1939. It 
was then conceded by the companies that the Mexican 
Government which had granted the concessions had acted 
against Mexican traditional law in alienating the sub-soil, 
but it is on this very point of compensation for sub-soil 
rights that the negotiations with American interests have 
broken down. There is every reason to suppose that the 
position of Mexico has been weakened by the outbreak of 
war and the closing of alternative markets, but there is, 
so far, little indication that the Government is prepared 
to adopt a conciliatory attitude. There can be no question 
about the desirability of bringing Mexico effectively within 
the American bloc of nations, but there are plainly limits 
to the concessions which can be made for this end. It is also 
plain that the British Government should do what it can 
to act in consort with Washington in all matters affecting 
our interests, but this is rendered difficult by the unfor- 
tunate fact that diplomatic relations between this country 
and Mexico, broken off in 1938 by President Cardenas, have 
not been resumed. It is perhaps not too much to hope that, 
after this rebuff by the American interests, it may be possible 
to resume negotiations on the oil question alone, but, in 
view of the disadvantages under which Mexico continues to 
labour owing to the failure of the settlement, it seems 
more than probable that the aims which bulk largest in their 
programme are not purely financial. In these circumstances, 
perhaps the best hopes of settling the oil dispute lie in the 
conclusion of a wider arrangement, including the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations, a development which, there is 
reason to suppose, would be very welcome to Mexico. 


* * * 


Company Notes 


United Dairies’ Earnings 


Even the most optimistic stockholder must be pleasur- 
ably surprised by the stability of United Dairies’ profits at 
£522,838 against £527,404 in the year to June 3oth last. 
Interest charges are somewhat lower at £3,372 against 
£7,157, and it is consequently possible to maintain the 124 
per cent dividend, which has been distributed throughout 
the last decade, out of current profits. The rate of equity 
earnings again amounts to 12.6 per cent and the small 
surplus of £1,416 raises the carry forward to £171,487. 
Since the proportion of the foodstuffs retailed by the 
company, which fell within the scope of rationing, increased 
substantially, and now includes both jam and eggs, these 
results are highly creditable. Moreover, the chairman, Mr 
J. H. Maggs, points out in his statement that sales of liquid 
milk were restricted both by the outbreak of heavy bombing 
in the autumn of 1940 and the following spring, when sales 
in London had returned to normal, by the Government 
decision to curtail liquid consumption in the interests of 
manufacture. It does not seem to be inevitable that the 
company will be adversely affected by Government control 
of milk distribution, which will, presumably, do nothing to 
reduce the total of liquid milk available for consumption. 
But it must be remembered that, in so far as the scheme 
Succeeds in levelling out consumption, it may work to the 
disadvantage of those areas with a high standard of adult 
consumption, and there is every probability that United 

aires are pre-eminently interested in supplying these 
areas. The balance sheet shows a satisfactory degree of 
quidity, creditors, including taxation, having fallen from 
£681,383 to £609,752. Debtors, although some £6,000 
higher, stand at the inconsiderable total of £41,856, but cash 
dings are up from £239,940 to £251,034 and Government 
Securities from £275,654 to £526,044. The reserve fund is 
unchanged at £1,100,000. The directors are able to state 
t, despite a reduction in profits of subsidiaries, dividends 
ve been covered by current earnings after meeting ARP 
and war damage charges. The value of the balance sheet is 
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unfortunately impaired by the absence of a consolidated 
statement, investments in subsidiary companies amounting 
to £4,270,934 out of total assets of £7,982,441. The £1 
ordinary stock, at 49s. 3d. ex dividend, offer a sound yield 
of £5 1s. 6d. per cent. 


* a. o 
Brazilian Traction 


After a lapse of two years, ordinary shareholders in 
Brazilian Traction are again to receive a dividend, amount- 
ing in the current year to 40 cents per common share of no 
par value against 50 cents in 1938. It has always been clear 
that the failure to maintain ordinary payments was due to 
exchange difficulties rather than to the moderate setback 
to gross and net earnings which has occurred during the 
past two years. Indeed, gross revenue of $9,849,000, in U.S. 
currency, for the calendar year 1940 showed only a moderate 
decline from the $10,316,000 earned in 1938 and was sub- 
Stantially above the $6,636,000 realised in 1936, when 
ordinary _shares received 70 cents. Moreover, the carry 
forward in 1940 stood at $34,245,000 against $40,863,000, 
despite a transfer of $25 millions to general reserve in 1939. 
Earnings per share, over the three years, have fallen only 
from 1.37 cents in 1938 to 1.31 cents last year. The com- 
pany’ main public utility services, traction, gas, electrical 
and telephone, have continued to expand, although, as was 
pointed out in last year’s report, operating results have 
suffered from the rise in costs. The factor most vitally 
affecting dividend payments is, however, the state of 
Brazilian trade and its implications for the exchange posi- 
tion. There has been growing evidence during the past 
year that Brazil has begun to adapt its foreign trade to the 
disruption which followed on the German occupation of 
Europe. Trade with Germany in cotton goods has to 
some extent been replaced by markets in other South 
American countries and in Canada, while the exchange 
position has no doubt been eased by credits for trade 
purposes, made available by the United States, and by the 
improvement in the coffee position. Moreover, there has 
been a certain import of refugee capital in recent months, 
which has further increased the liquid resources available 
for transfer. Payment to shareholders is, of course, subject 
to Canadian non-resident income tax. The price of ordinary 
shares in this country rose to $12 on the announcement, 
later reacting to $10; compared with $6 in New York. 


* * * 


‘*Emmies ’’ Improvement 


The preliminary statement of Electric and Musical 
Industries for the year to September 30, 1941, shows a 
substantial rise in net earnings, after tax and contingencies, 
from £38,048 to £126,581. Thus, last year’s net profits are 
greater than the total income for 1939-40 of £120,919, and 
are, in fact, the highest since £313,964 was realised in 
1936-37, when ordinary shares received 10 per cent. The 
preliminary statement announces a payment of 6 per cent 
on ordinary capital, the first since 5 per cent was paid in 
1937-38, and equity earnings can be estimated to provide 
a rate of cover amounting to 7.8 against 1.3 per cent. In 
the absence of any transfer to reserve, the carry forward 
should be raised from £169,652 to £195,000. These results 
must prove reassuring to shareholders, who may well at 
one time have considered a distribution on ordinary capital 
out of the question for the duration. It is probable that 
the company is at last benefiting from readjustment of 
some of its equipment to war production and also from the 
adaptation of sales and factory organisation to which refer- 
ence was made in Mr Alfred Clark’s speech at the last 
ordinary general meeting. In the absence of the accounts, 
it is difficult to estimate whether the chairman’s forecast 
that purchase tax would not restrict sales of records has 
proved correct, but there is every probability that sales of 
bicycles have again been limited only by shortage of raw 
materials. There is little doubt that the improvement in 
trading profits of the operating companies which took 
place in the last three months of the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, was maintained and probably increased 
last year. The ros. ordinary shares now stand at 12s. od., 
offering a yield of £5 per cent. 


* * * 


Trinidad Petroleum Development 


The preliminary statement of Trinidad Petroleum 
Development for the year to July 31st last shows net profits, 
before tax, of £342,770 against £360,677. There is no 
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announcement as to whether the company’s EPT liability 
has yet been agreed, but provision for tax and contingencies 
amounts to only £175,000 against the £200,000 for 1939-40 
which the directors considered fully adequate. This reduc- 
tion permits a rise in equity earnings from £160,677 to 
£160,770, representing a rate of 17.2 against 16.8 per cent, 
and the 10 per cent final dividend is repeated, making 
again a total of 15 per cent for the year. In the absence of 
a striking rise in expenditure on oil wells and development, 
it would appear that total earnings have risen by much less 
than the previous year’s increase of £264,217. Since there 
is a strong probability that demand for the company’s out- 
put was at a maximum last year, it is likely that rising costs 
have played an important part in restraining net earnings. 
The Trinidad companies did not participate in the recent 
boom in oil shares ; the £1 ordinary, at 57s. 6d. ex dividend, 
yield £5 4s. 4d. per cent. 
x 


x * 


Montague Burton Setback 


The preliminary statement of Montague Burton for the 
year to March 31st last shows a fall in net profits, struck 
after EPT, but before income-tax, from {£677,099 to 
£454,168. No further information is supplied other than 
that the ordinary dividend is to be maintained at § per cent. 
It seems probable, however, that the profits figure of 
£454,168 is net of depreciation, fees and debenture charges, 
but before transfer to staff funds. Since income-tax ab- 
sorbed £320,059 in 1939-40, and can scarcely have required 
less last year, despite the strong probability that gross 
income was lower, cover for the ordinary dividend, which 
amounted to an earned rate of 13.8 per cent in the previous 
year, must have been reduced to an extremely low level. In 
the absence of the accounts, it is impossible to say whether 
payment of the ordinary dividend required a draft on the 
carry forward, which stood at £241,692 at March 31, 1940. 
In 1939-40, total income reached the record level of 
£1,096,572, and it is clear that last year’s trading conditions, 
which combined rising costs and shortage of materials for 
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civilian use, with the smaller margins on Government , 

tracts to clothe a proportion of their customers drafted 5 
the Services, must have been responsible for some sehen 
and that the fall in the net figure cannot be ascribed whol} 
to the impact of EPT. In the current year the concern wil 
also suffer from_the effect of clothes rationing, although | 
is possible that Government contracts may have done can 
thing to make good the lower turnover. The tos. ordinary 
shares, at Ios., yield £5 2s. 7d. per cent. y 

* * * 


Gestetner Accounts 


The results of D. Gestetner for the year to August 31st 
last show remarkable stability. Gross profits are down from 
£231,645 to £229,621, but, after a reduction of just over 
£3,000 in depreciation to £17,593 and of £2,000 in tay 
provision to £80,000, equity earnings stand at £104,011 
against £101,219. The reduction of 2} per cent in the 
interim payment is made good in the final distribution, so 
that the total payment for the year is maintained at 25 per 
cent, for which the cover is raised from 25.2 to 26.6 per 
cent. The surplus is devoted to raising the carry forward 
from £34,097 to £37,253. The directors state that the com. 
pany’s works were fully employed last year, and there js 
a strong possibility that the shortage of office equipment 
for which enemy action and limitation of supplies have 
been jointly responsible has stimulated the demand for 
Gestetner apparatus. The balance-sheet position is also 
satisfactory. Stock is up from some £156,000 to £163,000; 
debtors from some £244,000 to £273,000; creditors by 
£40,000 to £78,791 and cash from £173,000 to approxi- 
mately £221,000. Holdings of trustee and other securities 
are some £20,000 higher at cost, with a market valuation of 
£173,363 against £148,917. General reserve is unchanged 
at £65,000 and taxation reserve is down from £174,000 to 
£134,000. In view of last year’s trading difficulties the 
results appear highly creditable. The §s. ordinary stock, at 
20s. ex dividend, offers a conservative yield of £6 §s. per 
cent. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Uncertainty regarding the situation in 
Russia led to a quiet close before the 
week-end, with prices slightly easier. 
Although the announcement of the 
South African vesting order provided 
some slight support, the opening on 
Monday was quiet, and markets generally 
remained steady. The following day an 
improvement set in, accompanied by a 
revival of interest in the speculative sec- 
tions, particularly in the oil market, but 
the volume of business remained small. 
Later, news of continued German pro- 
gress in Russia led to some marking down 
of prices. 

* 


In the absence of support, prices in 
the gilt-edged market before the week- 
end were generally lower, some slight 
selling leading to declines of 4 in 24 per 
cent Consols, Local Loans and 3} per 
cent War Loan, while 2} per cent 
National War Bonds 45-47 and 46-48 
both declined ;%. Business on Monday 
was slight, and apart from a gain of + 
in 3 per cent War Loan prices remained 
unchanged. The following day, however, 
the South African call up inspired some 
anticipatory buying and 24 per cent 
Consols and Local Loans improved }, 
while 3} per cent Conversion and 3 and 
34 per cent War Loan all improved 7x. 
The tone continued firm in mid-week, 
with a few small rises. Small declines 
were generally registered in Japanese 
and Brazilian bonds in the foreign 
bond market before the week-end, when 
Mexican issues were also _ lower, 
and Czech 8 per cent bonds lost 
14 and Polish 4 per cent loan of 1924 
I point. The downward trend con- 
tinued on Monday, Brazilian 5 per cent 
Funding 1914 and 20-year Funding A 
each losing 1 point, while Mexican 5 and 


6 per cent issues were 4 point lower. 
Japanese bonds were mainly steady. 
Later, prices generally remained un- 
changed, although the 4 per cent 
Japanese issues of 1899 and 1910 lost 
$ point each on Tuesday and Brazilian 
issues were slightly better. 
. 


Lack of interest in the home rail 
market was reflected in the numerous 
small losses both before and after the 
week-end. Thus, GW ordinary and 
Southern preferred lost 3, and LMS 
ordinary and Southern deferred 4 on the 
previous Friday. The decline continued 
at the reopening with losses of 4 
in Southern preferred, GW and LMS 
ordinary. Senior issues remained 
steady with few slight improvements. 
On Tuesday, however, renewed su 
port reversed the trend and LMS 
ordinary and Southern deferred 
gained j, while GW ordinary rose } and 
Southern preferred $. London Transport 
“C” exceptionally fell 14 points. Later 
the rise in senior issues continued, 
but equities tended to slip back. Small 
losses in foreign rail issues were 
numerous both before and after the week- 
end, but the undertone remained firm, 
and, on Tuesday, in common with other 
markets, prices were slightly higher. 
—— Pacific ordinary were per- 
sistently strong, until Wedne ,w 
they lost }. i” ee ve 

. 

The industrial market suffered from 
lack of support before the week-end. In 
the early part of the current week trading 
was modest, but the general tone firm. 
Heavy industrial issues were generally 
easier before the week-end, but later 
prices moved within narrow limits. Air- 
craft and motor shares were irregular, 
Rolls-Royce declining 7 on Friday, 
while, on Monday, Raleigh Cycle Hold- 
ings, Triplex and Ford were all lower. 
Later, small gains predominated, De 


Havilland rising 103d. on Tuesday. 


Among brewery issues, losses of Is, an 
6d: for Watney deferred and Guinness, 
respectively, were the only changes before 
the week-end; but, early in the week, 
losses in the order of 6d. were general, 
extending to Bass, Guinness, Ind Coope 
and Watney deferred. Textile issues were 
dull before the week-end, Patons and 
Baldwins losing ys, but recovering sy on 
Monday. Later, prices remained un- 
changed. Shipping shares were in 
demand on ‘Tuesday, when Cunard 
repeated the previous day’s rise of 9d. 
In the tobacco group, Imps, BAT and 
Gallaher were all lower before the week- 
end; the two former each gained ;) 0M 
Monday and 7 the following day. 
Among miscellaneous issues, Brazilian 
Traction jumped % before the week-end 
on the dividend announcement, while 
Emmies improved 9d. on Monday. Later 
prices moved irregularly, but with a firm 


undertone. 
* 


Cautious dealing marked the close in 
the kaffir market before the week-end, 
but, in the absence of selling, declines 
were slight. At the reopening, Blyvoors 
were prominent with a jump of Is. 6d., 
West Wits improved 7%, and Sallies gained 
#;. Blyvoors continued to attract atten- 
tion, but later in the week dividend- 
payers were mainly out of favour. While 
there was no great activity in the rubber 
market, either before or after the week- 
end, the undertone was firm, and _" 
gains predominated. Prices in the a 
market reacted before = agente 

lo-Iranian losing #;, Burmah ‘« * 
Sm Transport > te Monday, interest 
revived and Mexican Eagles were promi- 
nent with a rise of 1s., Ultramar gaining 
} and Canadian Eagles and Shell Trans- 
port 73d. Burmah, however, wes 8 
lower. The upward movement contunus” 
the next day, when the 8 per cent Mex 
can Eagle preference issue gained 18. 3 

(Continued on page 487.) 
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Industry and Trade 


Unemployment in September 


The number of persons on the registers of unemploy- 
snt exchanges in Great Britain has been comparatively 
a \| for some months. Unless the Essential Work Order 
iy ; plied to every occupation in the country, there will 
cea be a small number of persons between jobs, while 
nthers are temporarily stopped because of the seasonal 
nature of their occuaption or owing to unfavourable 
weather. The total number of persons on the registers was 
230,621 on September 1sth, compared with 270,289 on 
August 11th and 829,846 a year ago. Of those without 
work on September 15th, 196,594 were wholly unem- 
ployed, 23,973 were temporarily stopped, while 10,054 were 
persons normally in casual employment. The solitary girl 
registered as unemployed among casual workers in that 
category on August 11th has since been joined by five 
others. The wholly unemployed on September 15th inclu- 
ded 87,638 men (against 98,737 on August 11th), 12,410 
boys (against 17,390), 78,854 women (against 82,208), and 
17,692 girls (against 21,436). But while the unemployment 
registers cannot furnish many more recruits for war work, 
the debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday last 
week showed that much remains to bé done to distribute 
Great Britain’s labour force as advantageously as possible. 
It is the redistribution of all able-bodied adults in accord- 
ance with the needs of war that must still be speeded up. 
And Mr Bevin’s conclusion that individual reservation 
may have to be substituted for block reservation fore- 
shadows a further step in the right direction. 


+ * * 


Keeping Faith 


The change in British export policy, which was 
brought about by the necessity of ensuring that Lease-and- 
Lend materials are used only for the purposes intended by 
our American friends, has inevitably caused certain diffi- 
culties. It has embarrassed some British exporters who had 
patriotically laid long-term plans for an export drive which 
must now be abandoned, and it has been suspected of dis- 
ingenuousness by some people in the United States who 
did not realise that some deliveries are still arriving which 
were arranged for before the passage of the Lease and Lend 
Act. The position is made more bewildering for these 
people by the fact that advertisements still appear in the 
British press for goods which British manufacturers would 
not be justified, under the terms of the September White 
Paper (which was discussed on page 344 of The Economist 
of September 2oth), in exporting. In point of fact, these 
advertisements are on the same footing as those of a well- 
known breakfast food which ingeniously contrives to depict 
an invisible toast-rack. They are meant, not to suggest that 
the goods are available for export, or even, necessarily, for 
home consumption, but to keep alive goodwill ready for 
the time when materials are again available. It is to correct 
this impression that the press, including papers like The 
Economist, which do not usually carry advertisements of 
this kind, has been asked by the Ministry of Information 
to publish the announcement on this page. 


ca + * 


Decline in Retail Trade 


The returns relating to the average daily value of retail 
turnover, compiled by the Bank of England, suggest that, 
compared with a year ago, the fall in the volume of sales 
has appreciably exceeded the rise in prices. As the ac- 
companying table shows, the average daily value of both 
food and other sales has been lower than in the corre- 
‘ponding month of 1940 since last May ; the only exception 
was the increase in non-food sales in June, when the intro- 
duction of the clothes rationing scheme gave rise to a 
temporary spurt in purchases. The fall in turnover last 
August was widespread, both geographically and in indi- 
vidual commodities. The fact that total sales in Central 

ondon were only 2.3 per cent smaller last August than a 
year earlier, compared with a decline of 5.4 per cent in 
teat Britain, suggests that the movement of population 
as been reversed. Indeed, sales of food showed an increase 

33.4 per cent in Central Lce.don, against a fall of 1.9 
Per cent in all districts. The value (at cost) of food stocks 

eld by retailers in Great Britain was 23.2 per cent lower 


than a year ago at the end of last August, but that of other 
merchandise showed an increase of 13.3 per cent on the 
year. The fact that not only the volume, but also the value, 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL SALES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 


Food and Other 
Perishables Merchandise 
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~10 
of retail trade is now running below last year’s level 


emphasises the need for adapting the industry more rapidly 
to wartime conditions. 


x * * 


Cotton Prices 


At the beginning of this week, a new schedule of raw 
cotton prices came into operation. Since March 31st, when 
the Liverpool futures market was closed, prices have re- 
mained at the level then existing. Prices of the different 
grades have now been adjusted to bring them into closer 
relationship with their respective spinning values without 
appreciably altering the general level of prices. American 
middling fair staple has been raised from 9.24d. to 9.25d. 
per lb. There has not been any change in fully good fair 
Giza 7 or Sakel descriptions. Ashmouni F.G.F. has been 
reduced from 11.37d. to 11.15d. per lb., and Zagora F.G.F. 
from 11.07d. to 10.90d. per Ib. Substantial reductions have 
been made in the spot prices of Indian cotton. Some adjust- 
ments have been made in yarn prices in accordance with the 
changes in raw cotton rates. The Controller has announced 
that spinners’ margins will not be increased in the near 
future. According to our Manchester correspondent, 
spinners are disappointed at this decision, and further re- 
presentations are likely to be made in this matter. The Con- 
troller has stated that there has been a substantial improve- 
ment in raw cotton and coal supplies to nucleus mills dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Steps are now being taken to bring 
the staffs of nucleus mills up to the level required for maxi- 
mum production. The alterations announced have not had 
much effect upon new business ; in practically all sections 
of the industry, demand exceeds supply, and numerous 
orders cannot be placed because manufacturers are not able 
to obtain cover in yarn. 


t a * 


Food Ration Changes 


Recent weeks have seen several changes in the quanti- 
ties of rationed food allowed to the domestic consumer, 
and others have been announced for next month. The table 
overleaf shows the changes which have taken place 
during the year in rations which are calculated on a weekly 
basis. In addition, preserves and syrup were rationed from 
March 17th to one pound per month. This was reduced 
to half a pound on May Ist and increased to one pound in 
four weeks from July 28th. At first, retailers were allowed 
to sell any surplus over their ration requirements, but this 
concession was later withdrawn. It has recently been 
announced that mincemeat will be included in this ration. 
In addition to the charges tabulated, registration was also 
introduced for eggs, milk and onions. The allocation of 
eggs was approximately one a week during July and 
August, 3 and 2 a month respectively in September and 
October. A daily minimum of liquid milk has been guaran- 









The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions may be advertised 
in this Journal should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 
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teed of one pint for expectant mothers and children under 
six, and half a pint, in addition to milk in schools, for 
children from six to seventeen years old. The 1941 crop of 
onions is to be distributed to customers who have regis- 





CHANGES IN WEEKLY QUANTITIES OF RaTIONED Foops In 1941 








» 3 
os 
Butter 2m : 
In force, Sugar | Bacon or te Meatt Tea | Cheese 
Margarine po | | 
ZO 
Jan. 1 | 80z. | 40z. | 6 oz. (not more | 20z. | 1/10 (exc. offals | 20z. | 
than 2 butter) and pork) 
6 i. = aa - ss a 1/6 (inc. offals 
and pork) 
a a re = a Ra m= 1/2 (inc. offals ta 
and pork) 
Mar 10) ,, a 6 oz (not more = : = 
than 4 butter 
Sli. s me - : ; 1 (inc. offals 
and pork) 
May 5, ,, . ” » » = ss a oe 1 02z.§ 
June 9 ,, » * » ~ ” 1/— (exc. offals) i i 
» & . 6 oz, (not more ~ is “= ~- = 2 02.§ 
than 2 butter) | 
July 7 ° : a s soe a tal 1/2 (exc. offals) | - 
Aug. 25 es a - fi . i op | °° . ai 3 02.§ 
Nov. 11) 12 oz ; 7 oz. (not more |3oz.3| _,, a a 
than 2 butter) 
+ Half rations for children under 6. ¢ Cooking fats only. 
§ 8 oz. for agricultural and certain other heavy workers. 
* During July an extra half-pound weekly was issued for jam-making. 





tered with greengrocers, and is expected to yield not less 
than two pounds per head. It is open to question whether 
the labour and expense involved in rationing such com- 
modities as onions is justified by the small result. 


* * * 


American Zinc Supplies and Prices 


The price of zinc in America, which had been kept 
stable at 7.25 cents per lb. (East St. Louis basis) since 
September 23, 1940, has now been raised to 8.25 cents. 
While the current price is the highest since 1925, it is still 
50 per cent below the peak reached during the last war. 
The increase, which is designed to stimulate production, 
appears to mark a departure from the policy of stabilisation, 
for in the case of copper, it had previously been decided 
to provide an incentive to expansion by the granting of 
subsidies to high cost producers rather than by a general 
increase in prices. Last year, when Germany secured control 
over the zinc smelting industry of Belgium—the biggest after 
that of the United States, and one of Great Britain’s sources 
of supply—and when the United States had to meet part of 
Great Britain’s ,as well as its own growing requirements, a 
serious scarcity of this metal seemed imminent. But the 
position has shown some improvement in recent months, 
due to the American Government’s decision to increase 
domestic refining capacity by one-fifth and to import the 
surplus ore of Latin America, Canada and Australia, and 
to the enforcement of a priority system since the beginning 
of July. Domestic production of zinc is now at the rate 
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of 900,000 short tons per annum, against 724,000 tons 
year, while deliveries in the past three months were at th 
annual rate of 825,000 short tons, compared with 775 : 
tons in 1940. As a result, “visible” stocks in the United 
States, which had fallen from 122,814 short tons at the 7 
break of war to 6,969 tons at the end of last March oa 
to 19,427 at the end of last month and are expected ie chee 
a further improvement, especially if the increase in Prices 
acts as a stimulus to production. 


1 
1ast 


* * * 


More Fish for Eire 


During the first half of this year, landings of fish op 
the coast of Eire have more than doubled in value compared 
with those of January-June, 1940. That this increase js by 
no means all due to the rise in pgices is shown by the 
following table: 


Quantity Value 
1940 | 1941 1940 194} 
Prime fish cwts. cwts j 
Brill... et ee 272 255 1541 1 2 
Soles ...... itetdacuia 921 | 585 5.972 5 890 
ee sid a air j 178 | 163 | 1,063 1,175 
Total prime fish........... 1,371 | 1,003 8.576 8.89] 
Wet fish :— } a 
Cod a ethics 6 a wukwiee s Shavdies | 7,665 5,635 | 23,597 23,204 
ME 5.465 uss o¥a Ss ownles | 685 | 1,019 | 697 2,142 
Ee ee eT 1,083 1,310 2,571 4,637 
Nanaia 1,680 662 | 6,748 3,080 
ES en eee ree 18,177 34,989 | 14,837 39.173 
OSE OE ee eee Te 354 | 631 558 1.347 
OS Se cide 29,754 | 64,271 15,287 144,748 
DRS ooh eR ne att. Bic 5,121 4,825 6 15,119 20,969 
OO OND is ib ves sees eoas | 4,993 | 6,543 5,845 12,357 
SEAS ose ese cccccccccccens | A 45 sc "15 
Whiting ..... eeihibas Saveeat 11,838 | °17,103 | 15,352 26,369 
All other ex. shellfish .......... 5,096 | 4,090 | 8,534 10,026 
Total wet fish............. 87,817 | 142,126 | 117,721 | 296,958 
Shellfish :— , | No | No |. ; 
SS niachandcatabieeisasiies | 7,224 | 6,792 67 105 
SEE sche ccctsaxsoesese aan 216 562 | 10 3 
IN id. chain oebe wea sey’ 185,252 271,452 1,510 2,765 
i i a ote seeeek = eae 26,092 | 1,993 1,795 
SD kawkasebincaedhas eat 28,500 | 48,728 187 317 
ewts. | Cwts. 
RN ee a a od J ees 6,780 | 20,481 1,088 4,126 
tr Lk ole 10,077 | 15,020 3,169 5,365 
Other shellfish................. 360 | 423 | 305 293 
Total value of shellfish... ant hee | 8,329 | 14,796 
Grand total of value.......| siee "4 ad ra "126,050 311,754 


| 


There is a presumption that the impulse to this increased 
activity was the shortage of food in Eire, for it is among 
the cheaper wet fish, the staple fish foods such as herrings, 
mackerel, whiting, haddock and skate, that the increase 
in the bulk of landings is most marked. Catches of 
luxury fish such as brill, soles and turbot were all smaller, 
and increases in shellfish landings did not _ include 
lobsters. It is remarkable that such substantial increases 
have been practicable in present conditions. 





COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Tue Board of Trade has informed the 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SAL 





Metal Exchange that it is unlikely to Be’ MAIZE MEAL AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITA 
licence the export of tin to the United | aT me COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO. 
States in the near future. Tin prices tices Ended ioe 4 to | Daily Average | Stks. 
have continued stable. On Wednesday (°000 quarters) “Sept. | Oct. | Oct Oc Sales (at 
standard cash was {£265-{£265 §s. per | 29, 4, a 4, . 1941 - 
ton, = it was . week earlier, Three © — 1%] | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 Jeno | Joly | Aug ins: 
months’ tin was £259 10s.-£260 per ton, 7” mm 
compared with £259 153.-£260. ttm; tei ew  a-.|\—- 
Danube region... oo ‘678 |. aa 400-3 —90414 b-3417°8 
S. and E. Africa... * + 1,081f| ... Women’s Wear ........|+ 2°4—22°5—15-7+23°5 
Cotton Market.—The feature of in- iL pea cae - 2 Ben's and Boys’ Wear. .|— 2-4 — 18-8 “21+ 
~ eat adalat uae oots and Shoes ....... ‘9— 7-6—10-0+ 1° 
terest has been , the announcement by * Not received. rr le: Furnishing Departments ay ar O~— 86+ 96 
the Controller this week of the revision Source: The Corn Trade News. Hardware ............ 4110-14-34 45-590 
of raw cotton prices, discussed in a = a Fancy Departments ....|+13-8— 7:1+19-8+142 
note on page 483. The alter- ORLD are OF WHEAT spore one Travel...... + 0:7—13-6— 3 - of 
on i in an ain ON be a lO eee eT 
some benefit to certain spinners, as rates Week | From _Non-food Merchandise|+ 6 -8 — 15-9 — 10-8 +15°5 
have been reduced, especially for Indian From | __ Ended Apr. 1 to peed and Perishables...|— 3-1— 6-7.— 19-25% 
qualities. General business, however, (°000 quarters) | Sept. [ Oct. |“ Oct. | Oct. “All ‘Departments + 06—10-3— 54+ 83 
has not shown any particular expansion. : = | 4, 5, 4, (b) By Districts 
There have been further efforts to place ee ee eee ee DOE cake caknnues + 4:8— 3-4)\— 4-4/4 26 
cloth orders by shippers, but manufac- N. America........ | 495 | 534 | 3225 | 46 North-Bast............ + 6-3— 6-8~ 2443" 
turers have sold cautiously, as they are Argentina, Uruguay! 117 | 245 | 2/282 | Vrs North-West, «asa... +10-3— 9:8— 132 
Australia........ ot saa Midland and S. Wales...'+ 3-7— 9-3—_17°8,+2! . 
already short of yarn. Most of the con- = in, orl jen ve oO | a8 South England + 2-0— 5-4 Nil |+.40 
tracts have been for South America, Danube and District, 7” | ne tee | Central and West-End 
Java, West Africa, Egyot and _ the Other countries ....| |” | cr a | Komdon o..+.+0+ +004 + 9-4\—21-8— 207 12 


Nominions, with a few Government con- = ——__ a? 
; * Unobtainable. 
(Continued on page 491) Source: The Corn Trade News. 


Suburban London...... — 7-2 —-13-4—-11-:0 +1" 


“Source: Board of Trade Journal 
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coMPANY MEETINGS 
A. C. COSSOR, LIMITED 
WORKS FULLY OCCUPIED 
SIR LOUIS STERLING’S SPEECH 


The third ordinary general meeting of A. C. Cossor, Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. Sir Louis Sterling (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr J. W. Horton, A.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meetung and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, in presenting the accounts, the 
directors have endeavoured to give a comprehensive outline of the 
company’s acivities during the financial year. We have again issued 
a consolidated balance-sheet, and this gives in some detail a com- 
prehensive view of the position of your company and its wholiy 
owned subsidiaries. 

The protit and loss account shows that the net profit on trading, 
including interest and dividends receivable, amounts to £157,730, 
as against a corresponding figure of £136,027 in the previous year. 

Taxation absoros the sum of £50,718, as compared with £30,942 
last year, and we are faced this year, for the first time, with a 
new item of expense of £6,000 in respect of the company’s hability 
under the War Damage Act, 1941. 

IMPROVED RESULTS 

Although our activities and those of the subsidiaries have ex- 
panded very considerably, resulting in an increase in the trading 
profit of over £20,000, the net balance available amounts to £94,701, 
as against a sum of £99,294 in our last balance. 

Although our pre-war standard of profits is such that we are 
again immune from excess profits tax, you will appreciate that 
under war conditions a reduced margin of profit may be expected. 
All our works are fully occupied and the directors are taking every 
step to preserve the “ goodwill” of your business until after the 
war, when the present restriction of supplies is removed. 

Our two operating subsidiary companies have traded satisfac- 
torily and, as pointed out in the directors’ report, the full benefits of 
our reorganisation of the Sterling Cable Company have been felt 
for the first time during the year. 


DIVIDEND OF 15 PER CENT 


After providing for the Preference dividend for the year and an 
interim Ordinary dividend of 5 per cent., there is a balance of 
profit, including the amount brought forward from last year, of 
434,959. You will see from the directors’ report that we recom- 
mend a transfer to taxation reserve against the 1941-42 income-tax 
lability of £30,000. 

We then propose, as you will have seen, to pay a final dividend 
on the Ordinary shares of 10 per cent., less income-tax, making 15 
Per cent. for the year, this being the same distribution as that of 
the previous year, and the amount to be carried forward will be 
429,959, as against £21,883 last year, an increase of £8,076. 

Our net profit for the year, after deducting national defence 
contribution but subject to income-tax, was approximately £140,000, 
and this represents 6 per cent. on the Preference share capital and 
‘pproximately 22 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital. 


CONSERVATIVE VALUATION BASIS 


Turning to the consolidated balance-sheet, I will not take up 
your time in making detailed comparisons, but will merely draw 
Your attention to the fact that it has been necessary for us to ex- 
end considerably our commitments. These factors are a reflection 
of our increased activities, but our inventories of stocks and work 
‘0 Progress have been drawn up on what may be regarded as a 
‘ety conservative basis. 

This review of the year’s operations would be incomplete with- 
a expression of appreciation to the company’s staff from the 
Senior €xecutives downwards. We have not always been free from 
*Perating difficulties, but the co-operation of all concerned has en- 
ablef us to overcome most of our troubles. 

_*8€ report and accounts were unanimously adopted, the retiring 
ditectors, Messrs T. A. Macauley and N. S. Holland, were re- 
tlected, and the auditors reappointed. 


ASPRO, LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF EXPORT TRADE 


The annual general meeting of Aspro, Limited, was held, on 
8th instant, in London. Mr G. M. Garcia (chairman and managing 
director) presided. 

The chairman in the course of his speech said: The profit on 
trading showed £285,120, and there remains a sum of £274,631, 
which shows that the net profit has been practically maintained 
at the previous year’s level. To this must be added the sum of 
£19,028 brought forward from last year, which includes adjustment 
for change in the rate of income-tax, making a total available 
balance of £293,660. The net profit enables your directors to 
recommend that a final dividend be now declared at 15 per cent. on 
the ordinary stock, which brings the total distribution for the year 
up to 25 per cent. (the same as for last year), and there is a balance 
left of £18,316 to be carried forward to next year, On the assets 
side of the balance-sheet you will see that an additional sum 
of £25,000 has been advanced to the Treasury, free of interest, for 
the period of hostilities, making £50,000 in all. 

At our last annual meeting I drew your attention to the under- 
taking given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to endeavour, 
before the introduction of the next Finance Bill, to see whether 
he could not get the parties together and get some reasonable 
solution of the “perfectly impossible” position created on the 
introduction of Purchase Tax by the retention of Medicine Stamp 
Duty. As chairman of the Proprietary Association of Great 
Britain, of which your company is a member, I took the first step 
towards enabling the Chancellor to implement this undertaking 
by approaching the various interested parties. Early this year we 
were able to submit to the Chancellor of the Exchequer a memor- 
andum embodying an agreement effected by mutual consent, an 
agreement which, to quote the words used by the Minister of 
Health in moving the second reading of the Pharmacy and 
Medicines Bill, would substitute a trading privilege for the 
financial advantage enjoyed by chemists hitherto, and at the same 
time enable the normal channels to continue to be used for the 
sale of proprietary medicines. 

Last year I made reference to the gratifying expansion in the 
exports of Aspro. In spite of the vicissitudes of war, I am glad to 
say that this expansion has been fully maintained during the past 
12 months. I shrink, however, from any attempt to presage the 
future course of this branch of our business, which is apparently 
destined to be caught between the upper and nether millstones of 
divergent and often conflicting policies, including such factors as 
the allocation of available raw materials. The people of this 
country are deeply conscious of the debt they owe to America 
for the great help that is being extended, but we must face the 
fact that the operation of the Lend-Lease Act will inevitably curtail 
our export trade. 

‘We must not lose sight of the fact that in maintaining our flow 
of exports of branded British good., including medicines, we are 
enhancing the prestige of British products abroad while providing 
a foundation for the further expansion of our foreign trade after 
the war, when exports will be more than ever a vital factor in the 
rebuilding of our national economy. 


APPRECIATION OF ASPRO 


The intensive cultivation of the land at our disposal, the loans 
to the Treasury, in addition to many other activities, some of which 
I have outlined in my foregoing remarks, are a proof that your 
directors are not unmindful of the pressing claims of war and 
that they have been, and are, intent upon making the maximum 
possible contribution towards promoting our national war effort. 
In the accomplishment as well as the prosecution of these efforts 
I am confident that I have your unqualified support. Nevertheless, 
we feel that the maintenance of health is a matter of paramount 
importance in sustaining output in essential work, bearing in mind 
the psychological factor of the inevitable feeling of depression 
engendered in individuals by some incidental disposition, be it a 
cold or a headache or a twinge of rheumatic pain, if it could not 
be alleviated by recourse to a remedy of proven value. The 
countless letters which we have received from war workers since 
the outbreak of this war testify to the efficacy of Aspro in these 
cases, a further proof, if proof were needed, of the well-founded 
value of Aspro in relieving pain and suffering. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, 
LIMITED 


LARGER TURNOVER 
SUBSTANTIAL TAXATION 
SIR WALTER BENTON JONES’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the United Steel Companies, 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, at the Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 

Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., chairman and managing director, 
presided. 

The Secretary (Mr R. Gresham Cooke) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, May I assume you will take 
the directors’ report and the accounts as read? (Agreed.) 


DEATH OF TWO DIRECTORS 


It is with great regret that I have to record the deaths since our 
last meeting of Mr Albert Peech and Mr Charles Walsh. Mr 
Peech died in March at the age of 68. He was a well-known per- 
sonality in the iron and steel industry, with the management of 
which he had been intimately connected for more than 40 years. 
A partner in the firm of Steel, Peech and Tozer, he took part in the 
formation of ouf company and was one of the original directors. 
He was our chairman from 1920 until 1928 and he remained an 
active director until he died. He played a leading part in the 
formation and working of many of the organisations connected 
with the iron and steel industry. In 1924 he had the honour to be 
elected President of the Iron and Steel Federation. He was a man 
of great experience, great charm, unfailing courtesy and kindness, 
and he had a wide circle of friends in many countries. His death 
is a great loss to the company. 

Mr Walsh died very suddenly in February at the early age of 
56. He had been connected with the engineering and iron and 
steel industries all his life. He joined the company in 1932 as 
assistant to the managing director. In 1934 he took over the 
management of our largest branch, Appleby-Frodingham. In 1939 
he was appointed managing director of the company, a position he 
might well have held for many years. He had exceptional ability, 
was very much liked and esteemed by all who worked with him 
and for him, and his sudden death was a great shock to us all. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


Following the death of Mr Walsh, Mr N. H. Rollason kindly 
undertook the duties of managing director until June of this year, 
when I assumed that office. In these duties I have the assistance 
of Mr Gerald Steel, the general manager of the Samuel Fox and 
Co. branch, in connection with the iron and steel works, and of 
Mr C. F, Ward Jones, the general manager of the Rother Vale Col- 
lieries branch, in connection with mines and coke works. Both 
have been appointed directors, as has also Mr L. Highton, general 
manager of the Workington Iron and Steel branch. 

During the year your directors invited Mr A. C. Macdiarmid, 
the chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds, to a seat on their board, and 
the directors of Stewarts and Lloyds have done me the honour 
to ask me to be a director of their company. These reciprocal 
invitations are of a personal character; they indicate no more than 
the friendly relations existing between the two companies, which 
have much in common. 

Mr P. F. Summers, the chairman of John Summers and Sons, 
in which, as you know, we hold a substantial interest, joined the 
board in March. These appointments bring to the board a valuable 
addition of technical and commercial experience and I am sure 
will commend themselves to you. You will be asked to confirm 
the appointments in accordance with the articles of association. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICERS AND STAFF 


Again I should like to put in the forefront of my remarks an 
expression of our gratitude to all who are working for us in what- 
ever capacity they are engaged, and particularly the officers and 
staff. As I have often said, the company is well served by a loyal 
and efficient staff and in these days they have not spared them- 
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selves, but with constant application have continued to work a 
high pressure. 

With regard to the report and accounts, I do not propose to reviey 
these in detail. The balance-sheet, profit and loss ACCOUNL, and the 
statement of combined assets and liabilities show in each CASE the 
corresponding figures of the previous year, which enables YOu to 
compare the two years for yourselves. The only comment I have 
to make on the balance-sheet concerns the item of creditors op one 
side and stocks and debtors on the other. The substantial INcreage 
in both cases is due to a larger turnover and high prices, 


TRADING PROFIT 


The report tells you that the balance of trading profit yx 
£2,066,625, and the directors call attention to the large appro. 
priation made to reserve and provision for taxation. I should lie 
to add that the appropriation includes £187,000 in respect of jp. 
crease in the rate of income-tax on profits made in previous years 
Last year also we had to make a substantial addition to this reser 
for the same reason, I venture to hope that we shall not have to 
make a similar provision next year. 

After making the appropriation to reserve for income-tax there 
remains £725,375 for the shareholders, out of which to make 
reserves and provide contributions to staff and workmen’s pension; 
schemes and to pay a dividend. Taking the year 1937-38, the 
comparable balance of profit was £2,125,375, and after deducting the 
appropriation to reserve for income-tax there was left £1,320,375, 


LARGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO STATE 


The present form of taxation first limits profits to an arbitrary 
standard based on some recent pre-war performance, and then 
divides them by two. I have shown how this affects us and our 
case illustrates the very large contributions which industrial under- 
takings are making to the State. 

The report also tells you how we have provided for war risks in- 
surance premiums. These are not a charge against profits, and, 
being designed for the most part to make good damage already 
sustained by the general community, they are not insurance in the 
usual sense. They are, in effect, a capital tax. 

In these days a chairman’s annual speech to his shareholders can 
be little more than a commentary on the accounts. None wish 10 
use the opportunity to criticise but only to express their desire and 
intention to work their hardest and to serve by every means within 
their power. This is the view of your directors and in expressing 
it they are confident that it will have the unanimous approval of 
all the shareholders. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The proposed final dividend for the year ended June 30, 194I, 
at the rate of 5} per cent., less tax, making with the interim div- 
dend of 24 per cent. already paid a total distribution for the yeat 
of 8 per cent., less tax, was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr A. C. Macdiarmid, Mr R. F. Sum- 
mers, Mr Langton Highton, Mr C. F. Ward Jones, Mr Gerald 
Steel, Mr J. I. Spens, Sir Herbert A. Walker, K.C.B., Mr P. Lind- 
say and Mr N. H. Rollason, were re-elected and the auditors, 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., were reappointed. _ 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair 
man, directors and staff. 


CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of Cables Investment Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in London, the Right Hon. 
Lord Pender (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s statement which was circulated 
with the report and accounts:—Debenture stock amountng 0 
£8,950 has been purchased and cancelled, as shown in the accounts 
and the balance of £6,050 required to complete the sinking fund 
for the year to December, 1941, has been purchased since June 30th. 
It will be observed that a further £16,417 debenture stock hus 
been purchased during the year. that 

From the details shown on pages 3 and 4, it will be seen © 
the gross income from investments was £329,123 and the net 7 
come £225,097, in each case showing a small decrease comP of 
with the previous year. The market value at June 30th = 


; this 
securities having a book value of £7,069,770 was £5,643)54° | 
figure showing considerable improvement on last year 


%5 valuation. 
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After payment of a final dividend of 3 per cent, making 5 per 
cent. for the year, on the ordinary stock, the carry-forward has 
again been increased, and now amounts to £171,052, as against 
£135,955 previously carried forward. 

The adoption of the report and accounts, together with the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 3 per cent, less tax, on the ordinary 
stock, making 5 per cent, less tax, for the year was approved. 


gANGRIN TIN DREDGING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of the Bangrin Tin 
Dredging Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in 
London, Mr Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the Chairman’s statement 
sued with the report:—-The increased price obtained for the 
19qo output, and the realisation of accumulated tailings resulted in 
3 profit from mining operations of £96,262. This apparently satis- 
factory position is discounted by the fact that we have excess profits 
tux to take into account, and the directors have found it desirable 
to set aside for this purpose a provision of £24,700, with the result 
that the balance of revenue account is £59,934, which compares 
with £51,239 for 1939. The dividends for the year 1940 absorb 
37,500, being 12} per cent, including the final dividend of 74 
per cent. proposed. 

As regards taxation of income, if account is taken of the income- 
tux deducted from dividends paid to stockholders, the amount con- 
tributed out of the profits of the year 1940 will amount to some 
{41,400 in addition to excess profits tax for which the directors 
have deemed it necessary to provide £24,700. This is a total of 
{66,100 out of earnings amounting to £84,634. 

The report was adopted. 


THAI TIN SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Thai Tin Syn- 
dicate, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. Mr 
Kenneth O. Hunter (the chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from the Chairman’s statement which 
was circulated with the report:—The profit for the year is 
£138,319, against £119,677 in 1939. It will be observed, however, 
that the amount which we have thought advisable to include as 
the provision for excess profits tax is £20,000, whereas in the pre- 
vious year the similar provision was only £6,250. 

Dividends in respect of the year 1940 are shown to amount to 
475,000, being 50 per cent for the year, including the final divi- 
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dend of 10 per cent proposed. The directors have set aside 
£56,572 to provide for income-taxes which will become payable 
in this country and abroad in respect of the 1940 profits, and a 
sum of £7,000 has been transferred to an investment reserve. There 
is then a balance of £10,675, which we propose should be carried 
forward. 

With regard to taxes on income, when one takes account of 
the tax deducted from dividends paid to stockholders, the contri- 
bution out of the company’s earnings for the past year is approxi- 
mately £89,500, and with the addition of excess profits tax, for 
which we have provided £20,000, a total of £109,500. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





TEA CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of Tea Corporation, Limited, was 
held at 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C., on 9th instant. 

Mr E. F. Slade (chairman of the company) in the course of his 
speech said that a year ago the net profit had been nearly £2,000 
more than in the previous year, but this year it was back, or nearly 
so, to what it was in 1939. The falling off was not due in any way 
to non-productivity of the estates, the output of tea and rubber 
having shown considerable increases, the value of their total pro- 
duce being £15,246 more than in 1939. On the other hand, cost 
of production came to £19,055 more than in the previous year. 
In most concerns where tea was the major output a falling off in 
profit in 1940 was fairly general, and it had been caused in a great 
measure by the increase in standard wages of the labour force. The 
net profit was £6,478 and the directors proposed to pay a dividend 
of 6 per cent., which would absorb £6,300. 

All properties were in a good state of cultivation and upkeep. 
The visiting agents were able to say that the estates were well 
managed and improving. The tea crop had exceeded the export 
allowance by 195,084 Ib., and coupons were bought for 102,799 Ib. 
during the year. The rubber crop showed a very considerable in- 
crease. No new planting or replanting were undertaken during 


* the year but the 42 acres replanted during 1939 were coming along 


well. 

Last year they had cropped 1,168,485 Ib. of tea and exported 
the quantity over and above that allowed under restriction by 
purchasing coupons. In the current year the board had decided 
to keep the crop as near as possible to the exportable allowance 
and consequently they had budgeted for only 946,000 Ib. They 
had been able to harvest to the end of August 131,426 Ib. of rubber 
against 119,062 lb. for the same period in the previous year. 


LL LL 


(Continued from page 482) 
and Ultramar »'. By mid-week, war news 


New York Prices 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 ComMMON STOCKS 


Clos Close Oct. 2 Oct. 3 | Oct. 4 Oct. 6 Oct. 7 Oct. 8 


ae a partial reverse in both oil and Gm Gooey aes» Chane | 
oe cues. 1. Railroads. 7, 14, | 7, 14, | 
“FIN 1941 1941) 1941 1941 101-0 100-7 | 100-7 1006 99:3 99-2 
“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES Balt.& Ohio.. 44 4 Chrysler «= Suh 35k 
e) eee Gt. Nthn. Pf. : 25} 244/Curt. Wr. “A”. ——_— a wa Am. 
_ Security Indices Illinois Cent. a a ¢'iRestman Kdk.. 1424 Ls 1941 High: 105-8, January 10. Low: 90-7, April 30 
otal Corres. N.Y. Cent..... Gen. Elec...... 3 a ea 
191 Bargains Day i Northera Pac. 3 "ellen: Motors... 408 39% Total share dealings: Oct. 9, 720,000 ; 
7 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Pennsylvania.. 22} 224|Inland Steel... 74) 71 Oct. 10, 490,000; Oct. 11, 230,000* ; 
List shares* | Int.t Southern. . sas 17t 16 _ avast. a Sat a Oct. 13, Columbus Day; Oct. 14, 
2. Utiliti b | nt. Nickel .... é , s 
Oct. 9 3,512 Amer. Te 1534 152g\Liggett Myers. 878 86% 440,000; Oct. 15, 180,000. 
‘wl] Rie | 28 1 BS | eS Amer. W'wks.. 4  3§|Nat.Dairy.... 15% 154 odie, 
82. ] fad | bY? | 7S | 108 Pac. Light .... 36} 35§(Nat. Distillers. 244 *234 
| Qoee | eth | 182 | 1309 Pub, Sv.N.J... 19} 19pjNat. Steel..... 514 508 
"15. | Sore | 009 | 78-3 | 151-0 Sth. Cal. Ed... 23 234[Proct. Gamble. $74 574 
5,002} 1,810) 78-1521 United Gas.... 6% at Sears Roebuck. 71} 68 C - ] I 
July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 3. Commercial and Shell Union ... 16 . apita ssues 
(A 1941 highest, 79-7 (Sept. 12); lowest, 66°8 industrial. Socony Vac.... oF a 
lore. 20 Fixed Int., 194] : highest 131 +1 (Oct. 16); Amer. Metal... 20} 20}/Std. Oil N.J. .. 41} seniet cenit bial ta — 
mt 126-1 (Jan. 2) Am. Roll. Ml... 13  12§{20thCen. Fox. 84 84 ee et ae bee 
, Am. Smelting.. 39% 39}/U.S. Steel .... 53) 52 October 18, apite ions 
Anaconda..... 26} 25}/West’hose. El. . 843 81 ail aaa cola age 448. 
N k Brigg 19$ 19 |Woolworth 30g 308 Particulars of Government ne al pear - Pp wuss 
ka: r ont | j cluding ~xciudl 
— Yor Celanese of A... 253 naa Sheet. Mg 35 Yeart Conversions Conversions 
War new ° ° ° - : 
S, together with continued un- {DICE Te i cis 1,204,467,250 1,150,859,968 
i i : STAN S Tics INDICES vee 67,250 1,150 : 
com tesarding future tax and price Seen 955-36— 100) iantcsetionnktxes 1'180,039,036 "827,083,903 
Calum Policy, and the | impending WEEKLY AVERAGES i Excluded) 
5 umbus Day holiday, all served to = aaa Destination (Conversions Ex 
Stengthen the cautious attitude prevail- _1941t Sept. | Oct. | Oct. Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Ney on Wall Street before the week-end. Tot a | . — UK. ae OK Countries 
‘evertheless, the close was steady with Apr. | Jan. |1941t | 19413 19413 1941 1,147,308,567 3,481,401 70,000 
‘ann ee aed oe i doth. -ss--s-2: Mog es] 984672 Na 
ad ove Conditions remained un- 347 Industrials ... 83-6 [696-0 | 93-9 | 83-9 | 82°5 
T over the holiday and trading on 32 Rails .....+-+ d25-4 \a28-5 | 26-9 | 71-4 | 4 Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
tered Y was dull, with small but scat- 40 Utilities. ..... 67-0 | 78-7 | 69-1 | 79-5 : ~ = 
steel j losses in industrial, mining and ciediniies “19 |esn.a | 79-0 co rr Veart Deb, ref ' 
Wer @ wie Lt mid-week prices declined Av. yield® ...... 6 -80% [6 -11% 6 “36% 6 “4170)6 “85% ee aul 1,144,855,218 _ 477,460 5,527,290 
Runia, “ite front on the news from High | Te | eiimenines $11,403,588 1,513,755 14,166,560 
a @ as ily 30. (b) Jan. 8 : + Includes Government Issues to ~- 7th a. 
) Stocks. Me) te” te) 7 . s i ll apital in whic 
wyite Iron A tima ill ac- © 50 comb. IL, (d) Feb. 18. (e) May 28. Above figures — ose oe 
: ge es tes steel mill ac ; (e) eb. 11. (2) ee sis 1935-36— 100. permission to deal has - 
asis. os 
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CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended Oct. 11, 1941, total 
ordinary revenue was /28,286,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 494,087,000, and 


issues to sinking funds of 


Thus, 


£337,000. 


including sinking fund allocations, the deficit 
accrued since April Ist is £1,611,404,000 
against 41,263 114,000 for the corresponding 


period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 


Esti 
Revenue mate, — 1 
1941-42, GS 
12, 
1940 
~~ ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax . 756,000; 111,018 
Sur-tax 80,000} 12,160 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 82,000, 42,310 
Stamps 14,000, 7,528 
N.D.C | 11,597 
E.P.T. 210,000) 98°942 


Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 230 
Fotal Inld. Rev. 1143000) 213,785 


Customs 
Excise..... 


310,700) 157,586 
266,660; 87,600 


Total Customs & 
Excise . 577,360; 2454186 


Motor Duties 39,000; 10,341 

P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts) 

Crown Lands 

Receipts from 
Sundry Loans 2,600) 787 

Miscell. Receipts 20,000) 12,727 


3,300, 7,200 
1,100} 550 


Total Ord. Rev. 1786360) 490,576 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg. 99,346) 43,150 


otal 1885706) 533,726 


Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


April 1| Week Week 
to j|ended ended 
Oct. | Oct. Oct. 
a, 1.48 ll, 
1941 | 1940 1941 


196,535 4,263, 10,241 
14,294 270 750 


48,550 910| 1,110 
EE. ons 50 
10,773 317 660 
108,350 1,400 4,412 
Bet ses 22 
385,080 7,160 17,245 
188,216 5,043: 7,023 
161,100; 1,700, 2325 
349,316, 6,743, 9,348 
10,147 379 458 


5,200 


600 Dr. 50 
530 = 


2,007} 142, 33 
38.164 3 1,252 


790,444 15,027, 28,286 


51.400 900 1,650 


841,844 15,927 29,936 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


eth. femmes 
Expenditure mate, April l 
1941-42 to 
Oct 
12, 
1940 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of} 
Nat. Debt 
Payments to N. 


Ireland - 9.200 4,046 
Other Cons. Fnd 

Serv. .. ‘ 7,800 3,442 

Total 


} 255,000 133,124 151,254 


payments 
(4 thousands) 


Aprill Week Week 
to ended ended 

Oct. Oct. Oct. 
ll, 12, ll, 
1941 1940 1941 


1,993, 4,103 
5,940 
3,812 


-| 272,000 140,612 159,006; 1,993) 4,103 


Supply Services. 3934957 1607206 2236860) 64,700! 89,984 


Total Ord. Exp. 4206957 1747818 2395866) 66,693 94,087 


SELF-BALANCING 


P.O. & Brdcastg.' 99,346 


43,150 


51,400) 900' 1,650 


Total........ 4306303 1790968 2447266) 67,593) 95,737 


— 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£3,538 to £2,659,056, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


raised the 


2TOSS 


National 


Debt by 


#65,509,355 to about £12,981 millions. 


NET ISSUES (f¢ thousands) 


P.O. & Telegraph ....... 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


se seece eee 150 
an vataoe 59 
209 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 


Under War Damage Act ... 
Land Settlement Facilities 


se eee 828 


833 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and_ receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to October 11, 1941, are :— 
(Z thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. .. 2,395,866 | Ord. Revenue 790,444 
Inc. in Balances. 32 | Gross borr. 1,580,850 
Sinking fds. 5,982 
Net borrowing .. 1,574,868 
Miscell. Receipts 
ee 30,586 


2,395,898 2,595,898 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Ways and 


Treasury Trea- 
7 Means 
Bills Advances sury Total 
Date Bank | De, | Fost 
Ten- 7 Public! of | PX 8 
ap + or »y Debt 
der Depts. ; Eng- Banks 
land . 
1940 
Oct. 12 836-0 Not available 
1941 
july 5 955-0 Not available 
” 12 960 -0 ” ” 
» 19 965-0 - o” | 
»» 26 | 960-0 1491-7, 174-3 | 12-0 | 515-5) 3153-5 
Aug. 2 960-0 Not available 
» 9 960-0 » 3 0 
» 16 960-0 ~ . 
» 25 | 900 me om 
» 30 970-0 1525-3 213-9 | 1-0] 513-0) 3223-2 
Sept. 6 970-0 Not available 
» 13 970-0 . ” 
» 20 970-0 i 
» 577 -2 246-5 | 0-7|600-0 3424-4 
Oct. 4) 970-0 . Not available 
, il) 970-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average | Cent 
Date of Rate Allotted 
Tender of Allot- at 
Offered Applied Allotted ment Min. 
| Rate 
1940 j S. d. 
Oct. 11 65-0 127-0 65-0 20 4-60 37 
1941 
June 27 75-0 163-1; 75-0 19 11-83 27 
July 4 75:0; 153-0! 75-0 20 069) 38 
» @ 75:0 | 155-7 | 75-0 20 0-54! 36 
» 18 | 75-0) 146-8! 70-0 20 0-33) 34 
~ “ae 75-0 | 163-6 | 75-0 19 11-84 24 
Aug. 1 75-0 165 +2 | 75-0 20 0-14 27 
a 8 75-0 | 159-1 | 75-0 20 0-16 30 
FS 75-0 | 151-8 | 75-0 20 0-31 34 
= 75-0 | 133:2 | 75-0 20 0-95 57 
<— 75-0 | 152-3 75-0 20 3-17 38 
Sept. 5 75-0 148-6! 75-0 20 3-46 41 
» 12 | 75-0 | 165°8| 75-0 20 2-73 29 
» 129 | 75-0 ' 165:0} 75-0 20 2-63 26 
» 2 | 75°0 186°5| 75-0 19 10-65 37 
Oct. 3 | 75-0 159°4| 75-0 20 0-47 35 
» 10 | 75-0 161°5| 75-0 | 20 0-37] 32 


On October 10th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 32 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were ac- 
cepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury bills are being 
offered on October 17th. For the week ending October 
18th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £60 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3%, AND 23% 


BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
(£ thousands) 





; | - | a 
, 3% 3% che 
= N.S.C. Defence | Savings - a: 
Bonds | Bonds 1949. 51 
RS is vcd sa sce | 3,473 | 3,206 3,343§ 
s Vikensoss es 3,689 2,212 5,683§ 
ne peabne 4,664 2,496 8 910§ 
i ciaceec nat 4,724 | 2,010 7,927§ 
oe es 4,706 1,914 6,399§; . 
eb) Uennnaases 3,887 2,690 | 11,5358! ae 
pe ics anak i gaa | .10,320§) 31,170 
eT Aa ere | eens 
Totals to date ... _313,4759 | 345,024* S344137t§ 31,170¢ 
* 98 weeks. + + 41 weeks. t 5 days. a 


§ Including series ‘* A,” {60,823,531 to date. 


Interest free loans received by the Treas up to 
Oct. 7th amounted to a total value of £37, 245'098. 
Up to Sept. 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £46,022,000 has been repaid. 


October 


STATISTICS 


18, 194] 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 15, 1941 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
/ 


I 


Jot 


Govt 


Coin 


per « 


Notes Issued: Govt 
In Cireln. - 686,063,028 Other 
In Bankg. De- Securities 
partment... 44,178,547 Other Ss 
Silver ( 
Amt 
Issue 
Gold 
Bullion 
168s 
fine 


730,241,575 


£ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 Govt 


294,91) 


730,24), 575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


14] 44 sy 


Rest. 3,101,928 Other s 
Public Deps.*. 11,127,179 D: 
{dvar P AOL RS 
Other Deps. : S 214 
Bankers 128,217,726 
Other Accets. 54,394,400 23,8 1” 
Notes 178,547 
182,612,126 Gold & Silve 
Cou 1,415.74 
Fr 211,394,233 11,394,2 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt, and Divide \ nts 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 
= 
Compared with 
Amt 
Both Departments Oct. 15, 
: | 1941 | Last | Last 
Week | Year 
| 
COMBINED LIABILITIES > se 
Note circulation . eT ; 144 : 342 
Deposits : Public . ,127 079 fas 
. Bankers ... 128,218 1,750) + 19,¢ 
Others 54,394 661 2 
Total outside liabilities 879,802 4,( 7 + 10C645 
Capital and rest cea 17,655 1] 
COMBINED ASSETS aes eee 
Govt. debt and securities 869,425 5,4359)~ a 
Discounts and advances . 2,805 199 y coe 
Other securities. . . +A 23,060 845 — 
Silver coin in issue dept. . _ 510 iT 
Coin and gold bullion .... 1,657 ) " 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in ; : 
banking department . 45,594 41- 
‘* Proportion ’’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in : 5.4 
banking dept.) ... 5 i-t ? 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions 
| 1940 41 
| Oct ( Oct = 
16 ] 6 ' 
Issue Dept. : Daa a >a) ER8-3| 606 
Notes in circulation ....| 597 -*@ Of4f°5 
Notes in banking depart : a 43 
Ee Perr 32 °5 é 
Government debt and cas 7.5 1275 
securities®.......... | 626 9 72% a 34 
Other securities ..... | 3:0 z 0-5 
errr ; ‘0 aa 66 02 
: sé n 0-2 ) _Y 
“— = at ¥ 45 168 -00,168 -00 168 00 168 0 
Deposits : a ans 
Public Sa i aaa ea .| 19-9 12-4 R ‘ 1282 
DOMOOT 525 eckcess ..| 109-1) 122-5 400 ead 
ee sk. wg aeakoon 52:2) 54° oa 4 1937 
OS ere rr } 181-2, 189-5 44 
Banking Dept. Secs. : ro 6! 141°9 
Salamon hae 139 -0 . “ 0} 2% 
Discount, etc. ........-+| ae = | 90.8 a4 
ON eT Tee ee ’ “ « 4 7 5° 
Total SET ae shes ated | 166-0 153°5 . 3 ¥ 6 
Banking depart. res. ..... 33:0 540 % 
| vo ¢ 95: 23°9 
“ Proportion” .......++> 18-1 28:5 2 l 





* Government debt is ‘£11,015, 1¢ 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from 
to £730 millions on August 30, 1941. 


ae 
0: capital 
£680 millions 
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October 18, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


£.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland 
red in * The Economist " of Dec. 9th, 1939 ; 
Norway, of Apr- 13th ; Denmark, of Apr. 27th ; 
Netherlands, of May 11th ; Belgium, of May 18th; 
— of June 8th; Java, of June 22nd ; Latvia, 
Oct. 5th; Estonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, 
Nov. 23rd; Lithuania, of Nov. 30th, 1940; 
eypt, of May 10th; Jugoslavia, of June 7th ; 
Bulgaria, of August 9th ; Greece, of August 23rd ; 
Hungary, of Sept. 13th; International Settle- 
ments, Japan and Sweden, of Sept. 20th ; 
australia, Portugal of Sept. 27th; Canada, 
South Africa, and Roumania, of Oct. 4th; Turkey, 
Federal Reserve Reporting Member Banks, of 


Oct. 11th, 1941. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 


Oct. | Sept. } Oct. | Oct. 
]2 U.S.F.R. Banks —_—t oo b & a 
RESOURCES | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
‘old certifs. on hand and 
c from Treasury.....| 19,032 20,362) 20,466 20,501 
otal reserves .seeee+| 19,363 20,647; 20,733 20,758 


NOT 










+r 


Total cash reserves .| 319 269° 252 243 
Total US. Govt. secs | 2,399 2,184) 2,184 2,184 
Total bills and secs........| 2,415, 2,204) 2,204) 2,204 
Total resources .eeeees| 22,584 23,932) 24,119) 23,984 
LIABILITIES | | 
F.R. notes in circn........ | 5,479 7,164) 7,256, 7,300 
Excess mr. bank res. .....| 6,820, 5,200) 5,190) 5,210 
Mr. bank res. dep ... «| 13,927 13,273) 13,240) 13,290 
Govt. deposits .sseee| $97] 3791 309 304 


Total deposits 
Total liabilities 


. | 16,080; 15,508) 15,468 15,471 
. | 22,584) 23,932, 24,119 23,984 


Reserve ratic . + 89 -8%/91 «19191 -2% 91 -2% 
BANKS AND TREASURY | | 
RESOURCES | 

Monetary gold stock ..+| 21,349, 22,749) 22,761 22,772 


Treasury & bank currency.| 3,048 3,194! 3,196 3,203 
LIABILITIES | 

Money in circulation 

Treasury cash and dep. 


..| 8,199 10,070] 10,183 10,237 
..| 2,873 2,7291 21568 2/545 
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CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 


Aug. July | Aug. | Aug. 
31, | 31, | 15, 31, 


; ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold at home............ 1,224, 1,071) 1,071) 1,069 
Other gold and for. exch... 152; 415) 433 446 
Non int. Govt. bonds ..... 119) 119 119 119 
Treasury bonds .......... 395 394 394 394 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...... 1,203) 1,263; 1,251) 1,248 
"Deposits: Government... 197 64 80) 211 
BS ca o0'e0% 392 669) 681 546 
Certs. of participation .... 144 36) 33 29 
Reserve ratio ............ 76 +3%|73 -9% 174 -1°,,175 -0% 
{ 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


Oct. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Oct 
o | & 19, 26, 3 


ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 | 194] 
Gold coin & bullion 444) 444, 444 444 444 
Rupee coin baw 320; 390 395 °394 393 
Balances abroad . . 385} 520) 522 526! 604 


Sterling securities 1,315; 1,366) 1,366 1,366) 1,436 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 496} 765) 765 765 765 
Investments J 80 96 95 90 90 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circ. : India| 2,211) 2,659) 2,660 2,676) 2,704 
Burma 121 187 186 185 192 
Deposits: Govts. . 127; 144 139 158 192 
Banks . 459) 454 482 492 496 

Reserve ratio. . . 


... 68 3% /61 -1%, 61 -0%, 61 -0%, 61-9°, 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 


. ~ Aug. July | Aug. Aug. 


5, 21, 28, 4, 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 1941 
Gold and stg. exch........ 15-89 17-76 18-38 18-71 
Advances to State ..+++) 25°23) 24°78 24-41 24-61 
Investments - cscoel Sen Btn 30 S77 
LIABILITIES 
Bank Notes ..... ...| 19-72) 21-73, 21-78 2-189 
Demand liabs.: State. . 22-07 10:27, 9-21 8-75 
Banks and others ...... 13-40, 14-69 14-55 


Reserves to sight liabs. 39 -1% 40 -2% 39 2% 








| 
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PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 


Sept. | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 


A 15, 23, > 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 
Gold . ; coccccesee| 2597} 1,505) 1,506) 1,508 
Foreign exchange 701 793 787 787 
Other cash ; 1,915 729 813 558 
Bills and securities ; 424 840 840 940 
Advances ai - 408) ... eee ees 
Other assets vy ... 5,239) 9,048 9,343) 9,286 
LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ea 5,684 7,051 6,983 7,449 
Cash certificates 886, 1,524 1,524 1,588 
Clearing deposits 1,163, 2,738 3,231) 2,363 
Other liabilities . . ; 2,010, 1,059 1,007; 1,035 
REICHSBANK 


Million reichsmarks 


July | July | July | July 


23, 15 


Assets 1940 | 1941 1941 1941 
Gold and foreign currencies 78 77 78 78 
| Bills and cheques 11,852) 16,102 15,706 15,701 
Rentenbank notes 426 362 329 362 
Advances 23) 235 21 15 
SECS for note cover 123 42 27 16 
Other assets 1,779} 1,582, 1,836 1,575 
LiaBi ES 
Notes in circulatic 12,015) 15,441) 15,156 14,934 
Daily maturing liabilities 1,808; 2,080 2,132 2,114 
| Other habilities 443 400 407 405 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 

May Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 

31, 30, | 6, 23, 

ASSETs 1940 1941 | 1941 1941 
Gold ... 2168 -3 2273 2/2267 -6 2300 -3 
Foreign exchange 360 -6 1268 4/1274 -2 1222 -5 
Discounts, etc. .. 174-3, 94-6} 92-0 108-4 
| Advances ...... ... 143-8 19-4 19-8 19-4 
| Securities 86-9 69-8) 69:9 69-9 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 
Other sight liabilities 


2245 -6 2105 -7/2083 -3 2067 -7 
565 -1/§$233 -7| 232-2: 231-7 





MONEY MARKET 


EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Oct. 11th and Oct. 17th, (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per fime 


ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-034; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada. ¥ . _ Two Months 
$486)) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switeeriand. Frans (ss-22y) | Date — om = — 
PITT 1S nel tran ee (18,180) 16-85-95. patina, §=Poso (11) | Oct. 9 234 23% Oct. 14 ....... 234 23 4 
1695f-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95§-17-15. Duteh indies. Florin (12-11) ie nape 234 2345 a 234 23 %5 
innes 845-06. faites, ene Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-53-62; mail a... 234 23% P 
siers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 9980-10020. Panama. $ 4:02-04; | » 13:---:: 
mal transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-13. PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
: : Week Aggregate Week Aggregate 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for ended | January 1 to ——— pany > & 
Clearing Offices Oct | Oct Oct. | Oct. Oct. | Oct Oct On. 
Spain. Peseta (25 -2 ‘50 (Offici » 46-55 (V 12, | 11, 12, | 12, 11, 12, | LU, 
lee 10). -, ita, iT rate); 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. | sath | 1900 | 190 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 


Market Rates 


The following rates remained unchanged between Oct. llth and Oct. 17th. 


Egypt. §Piastres (974) 978-8. 
Hongkong. (974) 978-4 India. Ru 


July 26th-Oct. 17th. Un 
y ; s quoted. 
Peso 6 (sellers), Belgian Congo. fnaes 1764-4. 


rEClAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


' 
Working | 


“ pee (18d. per rupee) 17-18%. Bradford...| 2,402 2,030 
14j-15hd. per $. J . Yen (24-58d. per yen) July 25th, 13f-148; | Bristol.....) 1,795 2,237) 
$ (28d. per $) 2A-*. Hull ; 518 784 


© iS accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as _ follows :—United 


4 cent pm.-par. 


b i cent pm.-par. Canada. 
- J ore pm.-par, Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


* Oct. 5, 1940, and Oct. 4, 1941. 


231 | ewcastle : 32} 52,562) 52,978 

days :— 6 6 | 231 |} 233 | Newcastle 968 1,152 52,5 62 52, 
rhe .189} 90,124} 90,672 Nottingham 434 453) 17,372 18,048 
ee ns 68,605} 88,193 Shethield... 725 559} 26,924 28,030 


74,101; 80,144 on oo . 
30,702} 26,165 10 Towns.. 24,705 26,360'1078239 1107731 


. sicester. 718} 30,616, 32,804 
— oem 5,135 5,279] 229 218 219,925 Dublin*® 7,742 6,675) 241,349) 236,792 
Manchester.| 9,806 10,979| 458,015) 470,772/Soutd’ptont 105 104... 3,782 


+ Clearing began May 14, 1940. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


. 3 cents pm.-par. New York on 


Oct. 9, | Oct. 10, Oct. 11, | Oct. 13, | Oct. 14, | Oct. 15, 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 


Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 


eis oneon. 4032 | 4033 | 403$ | 4033 | 4034 
M Paris mee 2:30 | 2-30 2°30 CoLtumM- 2-29 | 2-30 
ONEY RATES, LONDON Montreal, Can. $.....-.+-: 88-625 | 88-560 | 88-560 sus Day 88 625 | 88 4 
= following rates remained unchanged between Oct. llth and Oct. 17th :— Zurich sate gereees : ae ake “= a eo oo 5 -60t 
qutk rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Shanghai, $.... kt. rate).. 23-43 | 23-47 | 23-50 23°60 | 23-51 
7 aah days, 14%; 3 months, 14% ; 4 months, ‘la-la% ; 6 months, 14-18%. = a ee ee te 505 5-l3a 5 -l3a 5-l3a | 5:l3a 

bye,” — 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, razil, MuUre:s ....-- ‘ 

%, : at notice pik 1-18% Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at * Official rate 29-78. + Commercial bills. ~ Nominal. (a) Offered 
/@- 





Shorter Comments 


sin itish Mutual Banking Co., Ltd.— 
ote illiam H, Davison, K.B.E., M.P., 
: . deputy chairman, has succeeded 
a ee Horne as chairman, 
deputy chairman” ey eamnael 
: ogleatine Potash.—Trading _ profit, 
L180 4,291,999 (£199,458). Taxes 
(ame? (435,000), depr. £60,000 
Pref » Net profit 15,733 (£80,214). 


* Givs. £66,731 fwd. 
£20,633 (£71,$98) 20,708), carry fw 


Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration.—Consolidated gross revenue, 
year to July 31, 1941, $163,263,169 
($147,646,287). Net income, after tax, 
$14,498,672 ($13,558,470). 


Thai Tin Syndicate (formerly Siamese 
Tin Syndicate). —Net profit, 1940, £1 38,320 
(£119,677) after provision — of £20,000 
yee for E Taxation, £56,572 
(£24,000). Investment reserve, £7,000. 
A year ago £20,000 was reserved for loss 
on properties. Ordinary dividend, 50 per 
cent as_ before. Forward, £10,675 


(£10,928). 


Electrolytic Zinc (Australasia).—Pre- 
liminary statement June 30, 1941. Total 
profit £707,784 (£612,178). Net profit 
£362,784 (£448,782) after depr. £125,000 
(£100,000) and taxes £320,000 
(£163,396). Pref. and ord. divs. 14 per 
cent. (same). 


Transvaal Gold Output.—September, 
1941, fine ozs. Witwatersrand 1,173,135 
(1,136,354), othee districts 30,218 
(29,798); total output 1,203,353 
(1,166,152). 


oceans? 
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Company 





Coal, Iron and Steel 
Parsons Marine Steam Turbine 
Stephenson Clark & Associated Cos. . 


Financial, Land, 
British North Borneo Co. .........- 
Cables Investment Trust........... 
Duff Development Co.............- 
EER AINE bn ntecsesscssesnuce 
Rosehaugh Company .........-++++ 
Trafford Park Estates.............. 
Wool Exchange & General Investmts. 





Rubber 


Chembong Malay............ j 
PC cin bnsnessesoesesean 


Kinta Kellas 


arr 


Parit-Bruas 


Shops and Stores 


Peacock’s Stores 


Tea 
Bowlana va 
Brahmapootra 
Hornsey ....... 
EL Kchvatenccdveneen 
Trusts 


Land Revenues Trust 
Second American . 


Other Companies 


Horlick’s Limited ... 


Low Temperature Carbonisation.. .. 
Pmesterind Protects ....0.sccccsces 
ON Oe re 


Totals (£000's) : 
Week to Oct. 18, 1941 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 18, 1941.. 
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44,044 | 


ol 
90,000 


33,723 | 
5,401 | 


10,625 


8,976 


“600 | 


2,264 





11,812 | 


195,000 


402 
35,5380 


| | 
Net Available | 
Year | Total (|Deprecia-| Profit | for | 
Ending | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- | 
| Interest tion 
| 
| ] oak og 
£ £ 
June 30 56,207 va 53,066 60,109 
Mar. 31 | 668,282 | 156,786 | 185,951 | 275,014 || 
\| 
i 
Dec. 31 | 537,736 | 25,694 | 169,531 | 259,426 || 
| June 30} 341,638 a 225,097 | 361,052 || 
| Mar. 31| 57,209 1,600 17,610 33,134 || 
| Mar. 31 | 69,063}... 59,110 | 239,658 | 
June 30 13,883 | 10,644 11,901 || 
June 30 | 100,304 | 32,987 95,068 
Mar. 25| 88.110 | 23,579 | 31,944 || 
| | 
Mar. 31 | 39,055 | 586 10,894 25,018 
| Dec. 31 7,111 | 549 |° 5,405 6,754 
| Mar. 31 40,114 | 776 | 17,948 | 23,326 | 
| Mar. 31 12150) ... | 3,663 4,339 || 
June 30] 31,421 | 500| 7,592] 7,614 || 
Mar. 31| 19,322| 500} 8,656. | 12,700 
| } i 1} 
| | | 
| Dec. 31 | 56,475 12,424 9,687 | 34,966 || 
a | | | 
| Mar. 31} 14,845 1,500 | 402 | 2,129 || 
| Dec. 31} 39,131 1500} 22,643 | 33,549 | 
| Mar. 31 | 3,813 819 | 738 | 2,379 
| Dec. 31] 16,548) ... | 14,548 | 23,129 
| 
| | | | » 
| June 24 | 42,046 | \Dr. 545 | 10,415 | 
| Aug. 31} 56,145 | | 12,015 | 28,116 
.| Mar. 31} 217,852} ... | 90,189 | 110,771 | 
| Mar. 31| 123,344 | 10,022)  26,342| 56,783 
| June 30} 5692)... 4,261| 6,132 
June 30 | 522,838 | 504,416 | 674,487 
| | 
| No. of Cos.| | | 
26 3,181 213 1,515 2 437 
1,581 | $22,615 | 25,840 | 150,391 | 231,187 
+ Free of Income 


Tax. 











October 18, 1941 


WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 








A ‘ati j all 
y i} >, 
eee i Preceding Year 
Ord Tore! i | ‘em e 
rc . | To Free | in | Total : 
Div Rate | Reserves | _Carry } Profit pt Ord, 
—_ | Forward || oft | Dy 
} , ee ii, 
£ | rr) | £ | £ j £ £ 
31,6924 10 | 20,000, + 1374] g238,| 3 
60,187 | 74 | 50,000 | + 31,720 || 719/725 | ozs | 
i , ! 
92,620 5 80,000 | = 3,089 || 446,895 104,838 
100,000} 5 ey 35,097 || 333,636 | 216 003. | 
16,603 | 15 + 1,007 |} 50,401 22,301| 1 
20,500 | 100t| -.. | + 4/887 || 83,609! gi'ase | 
3,789; 3 | 1,500|— '46]| 15909} goa, 
45,500] 7 | ... | — 12,513 |] 104427) 59.662) 2 
4,750! 1 | 5,000] + 3,204 |) 106,883) 34.595 
| } ' | } 
' ] } | 
10,885 | 6 | + 9] 24166) 9172! 4 
3,341 5 | + 1,164 | 2,303 | 518 Ni 
15,250} 10 | + 2,698 || 26.346) 148)3) 1 
3,500 | 4-16 + 163 || = 7,377 1852.) 2) 
7,500 | 15 + 92 | 18,616 7,419 | 15 
8,900 | 10 |— 244 12,649; 91048 j 
| 
4,000} 8 | — 3,289 57,688 | 22,078 4 
} | 
| 
1,225: 25 | 823 || 10,822 579 
22900, 20 | <:. | — 257 ]} 45,027| 34,097 | as" 
1,200 | 10 «6d — ©(2,062 4,862 2.614, ly 
14,000) 10 |... + 548 25,475 | 19475 
| 
| — 2,809 | 46,762 3176 | a 
203 61,196 15,500 | N 
80,000 | 30 | 10,000 189 || 225,424} 96,583 | 3 
28,022 | 3} .. | — 1,680 53,323 | 29,402) ¥ 
2,120 | 20 1,000} + 1141 3,351 2,398 | 2 
308,000 | 125 me + 1/416 || 527,404 | 505,095] 1 
| | | 
886 168 59 3,097 | 1,608 | 
92,387 14,749 | + 7,795 || 310,338 | 169,807 














*Int. 
Company or | Te 
+ F in al 
| 
BANKS oe | 
National of Australasia....| 6pa* 
| 
INSURANCE 
Atlas Assurance..........} 18% | 
Commercial Union Assur..| 15* 
Liverpool & London, &c...| 333* 
Royal Insurance ......... 26* 
MINING 
ee 5t 
Boulder Perseverance... . . | 20° 
Mawchi Mines ........... 30* 
St. John d’el Rey ........ | ~5° 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Bukit Panjong Rubber....| 3* 
Duff Development........ | Ot 
Harewood Rubber........ SS gee 
Kawie (Java) Rubber..... pets | 
Malay United Rubber..... | ‘“s 4 
Mambau (F.M.S.) Rubber. ; 
Rim (Malacca) Rubber.... 
Selangor United Rubber... 
Tismoda Estates 





10 |Nov27 


tal} yy 


\Nov 26 


| 
cae 
iNov 8 
|Nov 11) 


Nov 15 


| 


mee . 
COoOoOoro Sau. 


DIVIDEND “ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked * indicating 
interim dividend 





0 


6pa* 


18* 
15* 
333* 
26° 


10 

20* 

30* 
5* 


*Int. 
Company | or 
+ Final 
INDUSTRIALS | o% | 
African City Properties i; @] 


Alliance Investment ...... | 2] 


Andersons’ Rubber....... ; 28°) 
Anglo-American Debenture, 3}*! 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers 7 
Bankers’ Investment .....| 2° | 
Beer (I.) & Sons ......... ; Se] 
gh Pree | 23° 
Birkett (T. M.) & Sons....| 10t | 
Blakey's Boot Protectors..| 7}+ 
Brazilian Traction........} 40 cts | 
British United Shoe ..... | t6* 
Bryant & May...... ‘onet eee 
Burton (Montague).......| ... | 
Caloutte Electric ......... 33° 
Callender (Geo. M.)...... hee 
Chamber’s Wharf ........ | 5f 
OO errr - 
Cook (James W.) & Co. ... 23° 
Doxford (William) ....... - 
Drake & Gorham ........ Mee 
East London Coal........ 5t 


Electric & Musical Indust.) ... 
Ever Ready T’st, Ord., Def.| 3* 
Goldsworthy (Thos.)...... pt 
onic eneneeee de | 59 


Hammerton (Charles)... . | Se 


} Free of Income 





| Pay- | Prev. 


Total,| 


“is 
15 


15 | 


30 | 
10 | 
| 


~~: 


. = . 
> Doub. 
= 


‘i. 





Tax. 


(Ne 


able | Year 


sac Nil 
vw ll 3 
| : 


| 10 


5* 
4* 


Company 


Harrisons & Crosfield..... | 
Hill (Philip) & Partners. . .| 
Horlicks Limited......... 
Industrial & General Trust. | 
Low Temp. Carbonisation . | 
Martin Bros. (Machinery) . 

Metal Agencies........... 

Morris (Herbert) 
Olympic Portland Cement 

Parsons Steam Turbine ... 
Pataling Royalties ....... 
Quebec Power ........... 
Rawlplug Co. 
Ribble Motor Services .... 
Scottish Mortgage & Trust. 
Second Edinburgh Invest. . 
Second Mercantile Trust... 
Second Scottish Mortgage. 
Serck Radiators.......... 
Skefko Ball Bearing 
South-Western Gas....... 
Stephenson Clark 
Stream-Line Filters, ...... 
Telephone & General Trust} 
Thorn (Alexander) 
Ward (Thos. W.)........- | 
Wests & Moultons........ 


Whites (Tim’thy) & en 


rie Pay- , Pre 
or Total ce 
+ Final able | Yea 
20+} 25 | ... | 2 
5* | : 5° 
16%t| 30 30 
4°. Nov li @# 
oe 34 y 
we a 10 
BO as i 
t15t | $20 $25 
24°] ... |Novl5 2° 
6+ | 10 ] 
15* Ps 15° 
25cts| ... 24 ct 
10* ae | 10 
4* |... 4° 
34°]. 54° 
7+ | 10 ¥ 
2* aes . e 
| 5} ; of 
a ot | | 
eee } eeF | egie 
t6e* oe +08 
*o8 | , 27 2° 
7k | a 
"38 | ae ° 
oe we es 
34°). 1 
74+} 113 ce 
5° | ... 4 


sheen 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 





Name 


B.A. and Pacific....| 14 
B.A. Gt. Southern...| 14 
B.A. Western....... 14 
Canadian Pacific....| 14 
Central Argentine...' 15 
San Paulo (Brazil)...| 40 


Gross Receipts 


Aggregate Gross 





4 Week for Week Receipts ee : er - 
= | Ending ———— Pee Name ont 14,1941 || Name ont 14, 1941 Name et 4, F 
1941 + or — 1941 | + or - —=—<—<—<——<jo 
| 0 
wh biceennciitine Secend Bet. | se bid National D. .' 11/14-12/14 | Key, wen 2 3139 
_im v...| /44 bid |\Century..... | 12/14-13/ ||Dr. ind. i 
Oct: 4 | Hedasono  g4t/9n9 | 22,925,000 |+ 2.266.000 | New British ;| 8/5" bid |Scotuish, «27 “tafo-i2/6 | lec. Inds. «| 3 103 
» 4 | Pgaz000 £15 00) | 29055,000 + 2,988,000 | Inv. Trust..:| 9/0-10/3* ||Univ. 2nd . ..| 13/1}-14/1}xd| Met. & Min. .| 1? er 
” 1 | $4,149'000 . 455000 (les oor oom t 38840000 | Bk.-Insur.. . .| 15/3-16/9*xd ||Inv. Flex. ...| _10/0-11/0 | Cum. Inv...) iy 1/ly36 
” 11 | $1,900,700 + 549 600 Tina + 37,065,000 Insurance .. i 15 6-17/0* Inv. Gen. ...| 13/7 -14/7 |Producers all 6 If , 4 
” 4 "(36,875 7 7019 ante + 6,114,300 I tee 15/3-17/0 ||Key. Flex... 11/1 -12/ Dom. 2nd .. “| 5, it 
Nt —r 489,878 + 44,803 | Scotbits.....| 11/0-12/0 i|Key.Con. ...| 10/6-11/6 _||Orthodox ...|_‘°—-— 


+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


* Free of commission and stamp duty. 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) us 








t Bid and offered. 


Oct 


GRAIN, 
Wheat 
No. 1 NA 
Eng. Gaz 
Flour per 

Straigh 
Barley E 
Oats (é) 
Maize, | 


MEAT Be 
English | 
Impor 
Mutton, 
Import 
Pork Ei 
Bacon — 
HAMS—(I 


BUTTER 
First he 

CHEESE | 
Home ! 
Importe 

COCOA | 
Accra, 


Grenad 


COFFEE | 
Santos, 
Costa | 

EGGS (pe 

LARD (p 

POTATO! 
Englis! 


SUGAR | 
Centrif 
c if. 
REFIN! 
Granu 
Granu 
cons 
West 


TOBACC 
India! 
Rhod 

stel 


cOTTO! 
Raw, 


Yarn 


Clotl 


(4) 


GRAI 
ae 


Ma 
Oat 
Ry 
Ba 


Co; 
Tit 








~ 
Oe 
o 
© 
~ 


—— 


) 
4, IVV 





October 18, 1941 


Oct. 7, Oct. 14, 
1941 1941 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
etc. 
onal s. d. . & 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.o.b. Mont... 32 9 31 9 
Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) eoecece 14 9 14 9 
“our per 280 Ib.— 
ee d/d London......... 33. 3 33. 3 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (e) 28 9 28 10 
Onan xi .w no BO Me 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.o.b.... 13 10$ 13 103 
aT. pe b.— 
MEAT- Beef, per 81 4 
8 4 8 
English long SId@S ....- eee eeeee { 6 0 6 0 
Imported hinds ......+++++++- : ; : : 
Mutton, per 8 Ib. English ...... { 8 0 8 0 
I wrted ee s:00.080 66000 4e06¢R 4 4 4 4 
Pork English, por 6D. ..ccccese 8 0 8 0 
BACON—(per cwt.) -Wilts, cut side 126 0 126 0 
HAMS—(per cwt.)—Green ........ 132 0 132 0 
OTHER FOODS 
UTTER (per cwt.) -All Grades, 
. First hand ... ; i ceeies bekeus 142 0 142 0 
HEESE (per cwt.)-—- 
oes Produced paves ene sea abee 99 2 99 2 
Imported ee ) ecccecscsecceooes 99 2 99 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
BUREN cca tacsunadncesavet 45 0 45 0 
Grenada fIm€ .....scceseceseses 8l 0 81 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.) 
Santos, supr. leet ne is Nom. Nom. 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... — : ae ; 
£068 (per 120)—English.......... 20 0 20 0 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported....... 64 0 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— — ‘ 
sie bs 0 
Beh, BOW wccccccsoceseccoes 9 0 9 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
st eek & eo Seeererrr rire 
Rerinep Lonpon— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 49 10 49 10 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic 
SOR 5 kn xe5cendewnes 31 2 31 2 
itn Cnmealiie 47 4 47 4 
West India Crystallised ......... { 50 10 50 10 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed : : : 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 0 10 0 10 
EN ic 4hekexieseadnwik xe 2 4 2 4 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)- d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 9-24 9-25 
Pe eee 12 -05 12-05 
oe OS OO eee 16-81 16 -85 
» WS Welt... ccccccccees 18-12 18-16 
, 60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 25 -95 25°75 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, s. d. s. d. 
16 x 16, 32's & 50’s..... 28 0 28 O 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards, 


19 x 19, 32’s & 40’s..... 40 3 40 3 


(a4) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 


| 


| 
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Oct, 7, Oct. 14, 
1’ 194 
TEXTILES—continued , 


COTTON —continued 


Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards 5. d 
BxK bE...” ie 14 16 
‘“ 39 in. ditto, 37} yards, 


x Om ....... 
FLAX (per ton)— é 7 : 7 : 
REWOEME occ cnvcicciceencc. Nom. a 


MMR INR 6 o6 0s cle di cee w ce cc Nom. Nom 


gute ED rrr eee 30/0/0 30/0/0 
Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee......... 42/10/0 41/10/0 
7 s. d. s. d. 
Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). . t 
103/40 Hessians, per yd. _ as m : 0 "i Q ot 
8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 0 5:20 0 5:20 


10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Nov.- 
‘ PN iV ks ah00escess 48 0 45 0 


74/40 » bs 3% 6 35 
SISAL (per ton)—African, Oct.- £s. 7 : 
BOMMEO. Boos ccccccccecccuce. 300 300 
WOOL (per Ib.) — d d 
Lincoln wethers, washed ........ 193 193 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 
Australian serd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 39} 593 
N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 
Tops— 
re IN as hc ceca’ Gy heneawen 45 »- 4 
56’s super carded ............ 39 39 
48's average carded .......... 31 31 
DVO FOOGGING 0.6 os ccccccscccs. 292 293 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— s. d s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty . ae. SB. 
sh, best Admiralty.......... 32 4 32 4 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ... i iot = iof 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 0O 
Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 
Steel, OO 290 6 290 6 
linplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Copper (c)—Electrolytic........ 62/0/0 62/0/0 
on ~~ 256/0/0 25 
Tin—Standard cash .......... 256/50 oa 2 ; 
-~ 7 259/10/0 259/10/0 
a ruses menthe. adh cena 259/15/0 259/15/0 
Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ....  25/0/0 25/0/0 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... 110/00 110/0/0 
eta ee 190/0/0 190/0/0 
aie, home Geivery i: enon { 1950/0 195/0/0 
Antimony, English, 99% ..... .. 120/0/0 120/0/0 
Wolfram, Empire .......per unit 2/10/0 2/10/0 
Platinum, refined ....... per oz. 9/0,/0 9/0/0 
Quicksilver......... per 76 Ib.{ anus Gain 
s. ¢&. s. d. 
GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 O 168 
SILVER (per ounce)— 
RT cneidestaeshreees ebeowne 1 11} 1 11} 


(6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct.7. Oct. 14, 
1941 1941 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 


in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) 
s. d. s. d. 
6-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 6 


CHEMICALS — 
Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton 60/0/0 60/0/0 
; de s. d. s. d. 
», Tartaric, English less 5%. .Ib. 3 3 3 
Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 9/11/0 9/11/0 
Nitrate of Soda.......... per ton 13/10/0 13/10/0 
Potash, Sulphate........per ton ei eee 
Soda Bicarb. ........... per ton 11/0/0 11/0/0 
Soda Crystals ......... per ton ? : ; 5 3/0 
COPRA (per ton) — S.D. Straits 
PAV cece eshnbielandedekadeon 12/10/0 12/10/0 
HIDES (per Ib.) s. d. s. d. 
Wet salted Australian, 

Queensland........ 40/50 Ib. 0 7 0 7 
Came, Fite OO, 5 oc cc cccccccce 0 6} 0 6 
Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib. .... ges 0 8} 0 8 
English & Welsh Market Hides— 

Be ee a 0 68 0 6 

st heavy ox and heifer...... 0 8} 0 8 

LEATHER (per lb.)— 
; ye eC ds - 0 : 0 
Sole B mae, G16 By... cecccees 4 0 40 
shoulders 1 3 33 
MINN hc ke vecenetunescucs 2 4 2 4 

. ses 0 7% O T% 
MI iat ads co wneevavs 1 2 1 2 
Dressing Hides. . Poaeots 3 o : ; 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 
Motor Spirit, England & Wales. . . 1 9 1 9 
(0) Kerosene, Burning Oil ; 0 11} 0 11} 
a Vaporising Oil 1 0 0 
(6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
ex road tank waggons.... 1 64 1 6¢ 
Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
Wales— 
NS dc inibasewmake' 0 8} 0 8 
a eS et ang 0 9 0 
ROSIN (per ton)—American....... Nom. Nom. 
RUBBER (per |b.)— s. d s. d. 
St. ribbed smoked sheet....... 7 Tu 8s we 


SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 162/10/0 165/0/0! 
TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 22/10/0 22/10/0 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 


Ci cod acece ewe eas 41/10/0 41/10/0 
Rape, crude ... ret mawies 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Cotton-seed, crude ........ s 31/2/6 31/2/6 
Coconut, crude..... ‘pberai . 28/2/6 28/2/6 
Palm ..... ha Ee eras ee 20/15/0 20/15/0 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian ...... 7/15/0 7/15/0 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

La Plata (new) .....cccces . 12/5/0 12/7/6 


CE ec cednseeenaeemns 19/10/0 19/5/0 


(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 


(d) Including import duty and delivery chr ~ges. (e) Average for weeks ended Oct. 4 and Oct. 11. 


AMERICAN 


Oct. Oct. 
~ 14, 
1941 1941 
GRAINS (per bushel}— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec. .......... 12 117 
» Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 764 734 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. ........... 78 754 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. ............ 50, 50, 
Rye, a NN SNR c4.<s weadees's 723 69 
arley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 8 
METALS (per Ib) — o ~ 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12 -00 12 -00 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ......... 52 -00 52 -00 
| At eR 5-85 5 85 


Oct. Oct. 
% 14, 
1941 1941 
METALS (per |b.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot..... 7°25 8-25 
MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct...... _ 7:70 7-67 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
8 a aa ee 9} 9} 
SO, BP Win s0cekcnsaces 134 13¢ 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot .... 17-75 17-59 
= Re I nk cteece 16 -95 16-71 
eee: 8 ea ae 13-90 13°15 


Raed, Coben Gh. oc cc ccvnces 10 -60 9-70 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. Oct. 
- 14, 
1941 1941 


MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per 


NN. ds seed ic. -calb-olb-on be 4 08 117 117 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot.. 22} 25k 
iu Eccsncses 234 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 96 deg. 
Ret cccetacenduenc iene 3-50 3-50 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. 
CC ducks daa munewe ee 2-52 2-37 


Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100... 212-9 210-7 


Ee aaa, 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS—continued from page 484 


tacts. Yarn sales have shown only a 
t improvement. Many spinners are 
for twelve weeks ahead and cannot 

sell for delivery beyond that time. 


Kettles and Saucepans.—The Board 
tade have issued a general licence 
ene registered persons to supply 
ten October 14th and November 
- n addition to their quota, kettles 
~A Saucepans up to § per cent of the 
foal value of Class 9 goods supplied 
Nuns the standard “period June to 
en 1939. Registered persons 
ae Ret supply kettles and saucepans 
fr this licence to a value exceeding 
ae to any one person. A separate re- 
must be kept of goods supplied 

er the licence, 


nee Substitutes—The Minister of 
into fo. made an Order, which comes 
ille a On October 27th, making it 

gai to manufacture food substitutes 


except under licence, and prohibiting 
the sale of unlicensed food substitutes 
from November toth. “Food  substi- 
tute” is defined as any preparation or 
product offered or purporting to be 
capable of being used as a substitute for 
any food. 


Food Control—A Ministry of Food 
Order comes into force on eens 2oth 
rescribing maximum prices for maca- 
Soak spaghetti, vermicelli, noodles and 
similar products. Prices on sale to a re- 
tailer are 6s. 9d. and 7s. 3d. per twelve 
Ibs. and 56s. per cwt., aceennns to a 

cking; retailers’ prices vary from 73d. 
= as lb., according to packing. The 
Order does not apply to cooked or can- 
ned products. Onion distribution be- 
gan on October 13th, and on that day 
new maximum prices were fixed. The 
price on sales by a grower 1S 25s. per 
cwt., by wholesale 3jd. per Ib., and by 
retail sd. per Ib. In collaboration with 


trade representative, the Ministry of 
Food is working out a scheme for the 
import of Empire coffee during the 
coming year. The scheme envisages the 
purchase of coffee by the Ministry and 
its allocation to the home trade. 


*“* THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 


Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 

9, | 10, | 13, | 14, | 15, 

| 1941 | 1941 1941 | 1941 | 1941 

Crops .......+6- 114.7 | 113.8 | 113.9 } 113.9 | 113.8 
Raw materials...| 170.5 | 170.5 | 170.5 | 170.4 | 170.5 
Complete index .. 139.9 139.3 139.4 139.3 1393 





Mar. | Aug. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
3l, | 31, 15, 6 | 6 
1937*; 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
COORD vec cnceees 147.9 | 92.2 | 102.9 | 113.1 | 114.8 
Raw materials. . .| 207.3 | 122.9 | 166.0 170.7 | 170.4 
Complete Index ..| 175.1 | 106.4 130.7 | 138.9 138.8 


* Highest level reached during 1952-37 recovery. 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


000's omitted 





























oar 7 . : — National | W st- | Willi: : 
Barclays . District Glyn, Lloyds Martins oe “eee Pr winciall Oe oe 

Bank Coutts | Bank Mills Bank Bank Ban - Bank | Bank Bl ness 

SEPTEMBER, 1941 Ltd. | & Co. Ltd. & Co. | Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. te | a 

Bese | auch | aon [atch | “atet_' ‘ated "nec 1th —_s0th ath "atch | soe 
ee of Oe ne 4 P | | P | . i 1 | 
ASSETS £ £ £ Se £ £ £ £ £ £ { 
: ' > t > 2 } | | 

Re ene | eee any ties | 6756) 58,585} 15,939] 69,255 5400) 44,484) 44,912) 6,276 | sus 

Bz lz ne ss with and ¢ heques In course of collection } j 4 | 210 14,435 | 16,900 } 535 : 
“-aihen hen in Great Britain and Ireland... 22,111 865 3,345 1,542 | yen) M77 | - 9 a ‘ me 3,53 10. 
Items in Transit........ a setae s iy oa a ste | we | , | 6815 20,668 4.203 18,831 | 22.828 7.90 a > 
Money at Call and Short Notice............-- 26,210 od Bre vane yt | 45'565 | 74,552 1,123 | 43,293 | 36,432 289] 318 ly 
Bills Discounted............ ee very 63,534 | $500 31500 | 5°50 | 99°500 17,000 | 117,000 500 | 69,500 | 76°50 11°00 | 5; 
Teeny ee rrr ne eer cane | 12.119 43,231 20,787 151,131 | §7,921 194,636 16,252 | ‘ire 134,451 18,273 | 939 34 
nvestments rr rTt re epee » . peoenee ’ } 4, ; , ’ 11°77 116°728 | , 39,34 
Aenea to Customers and other Acs. . eeaeees 183,502 8,708 24,945 9,889 | 140,575 | re | 167,892 16,025 | 1 2 11,434 | 826 93 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- : 8.231 | as 550 | 955 10.502 or 200 vasa) 
‘nts 12,527 969 2,973 3,910 | 19,411 k ; 0, Be 10) 478 
i Ge «90essee00080 ; ap eewen~ es > : ? 
salt Ganntinas Account. . es ‘ one 7,953 412 1,533 740 | 7,125 | 2,854 9,397 | 556 7,219 | 5,230 991 | 440) 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary ; { 3775 os | 8,200 | 2.514 | aon . an 
Companies... .. haw eee . are 6,283 wise _ — _ SETS | o ; 


642 254 | 34,910 | 130,501 59,726 | 584,609 | 165,374 | 692,777 | 42,524 | 456,492 | 484,263 64,168 [3,357,598 


7 2 | | j 
a to Current, Rapes ae eee 10 63 10 -65 10-7] 12 -53 10 -85 10-67 | 10-62 8 -90 10 -39 10 -25 10-54 10-49 


LIABILITIES ; | adenh aoe scnaltnens 
Pai 000 2,976 1,060! 15,810} 4,160 15,159} 1,500 479 | 9,3: ; 78.19 
eon ron Sei Ailend ae 11'280 000 | 3'976 850 | 10,000 | 3,600 | 12,410 1,160 8,500 | 9,320 | 900 | 61 
i fia wlciniaan............ ere | 31,941 | 121,576 | 53,906 | 539,378 | 149,362 | 651,658 | 38,202 | 428,011 | 438,517 9,533 [3,114,505 
Acceptan¢ or iedaeeenenie. Se ebtei bt waiacaied 12,527 | 969 2,973 3,910 | 19,411 8,231 13,550 | 1 238 10,502 | 2 290 1,860 | 101.474 
Notes in Circulation......... a “ss ies 10 21 | aa . sie : L 


642,254 F 34,910 "130,501 "59,726 "584,609 165,374 692,777 | 42,524 456,492 | 484,263 64,168 |3,357,598 





TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for September, 1941 (on Basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 


| Working 


; en 
| Working 






































} . We KIng 
ae S : Value : Tone Value ( 
E ae Value .. | Costs oo Tons a Profit | Costs | Mine and Group : or Profit ses 
Mine and Group | Milled | ita Profit | per fine Mine and Group Milled eda TO per fine | Milled "Output | 
oz. , | aa 
Sees Ee ia i | | 
Angio-American Corporation £ s. 4d. | Central Mining.—Rand Mines— ont. : He ad 
ee | 135,000, 252,510, 87,749 — $1 sa Kihlaiie | ommaeal “— os ef sad sie = Johnnies | ¢ | 4 a 
Daggafc iiecses 164,000} 390,296 224,300) -9 | New Modder ...... | , OL, 0 clad ‘ : \ A 
East Daggafontein.| 85,000 189,315 -73°254| 103 0-7 | Nourse... B-Side ~4 ee BB 
Sth. African Land. .| 120,000| 278,275| 152,834) 75 9-2 | Rose Deep........ 87,000) 13,575, 26,169 129-7 | Gov. Areas........ sovaeel sea'seal ‘socea iF 3 
Springs 165,000 372,512} 190,111) 82 3-9 | TransvaalG. ...... 31,900, 5,231) 4,509 148 11 | Langlaagte........ | 122,000) 139,3 00) 1st 
aie 90,000| 163,495 58,695) 107 8-8 N. State Areas. .... 124,000) 250,126) a ae 
ets — ; 664) 183) 21G andfontein ...... ,000) j { 2 8 
ee a a ew ve ay ban ane t 62,000! 58,370} 6,206 153 6] VanRyn......... 108,000} 117,430, 15,058 mH 5 
Central Mining.—Rand Mines | W. Rand Cons.....) 237,000 368,702) ee 99 10 | Witwatersrand .... — 107,676) 18,072) 1 9 
| Fine oz. | | 
City Deep......... 110,000 25,246) pre: 14 2 caseae ie iat j 
Cons. M. Reef ..... 208,000, 31,866) 50,100) rold fields | “| 0 i aaa 
Chowe Serpent 337,000! 79,210' 290,603) 94 11 Venterspost.......! 118,000 22,833; 54,100) 12011-4 5 “= 294 255.296 57 10 
Durban Deep... ... 200,000, 36,231 102,003, 111 9 | Simmer and Jack..| 145,000, 25,831) 40.594) 136 8-8 | E. Geduld ........ 161,000 Ssey ss5.208 f 
East Rand Prop....| 224,000/ 45,015) 112,045 118 5 | Robinson Deep....; 124,000 26,041) 79,036; 107 6-9 Geduld ........... 116,000) 27,575) 143719 85 8 
Geldenhuis........ 69,000 8,764) 14,008, 136 1 | Sub Nigel......... | 66,500 41,521) 228,186) 58 2-4 | Grootviei ......... 128,000 + ees 36 008 wl 
Glynn’s Lyd....... 9,800/ 3,109) 8,098, 116 0 | Vogelstruisbult....| 76,000) 19,556) 61,713) 105 5-8 | Marievale ........ , §0,000) 13,2 10826] 134 2 
Modder B. ........ 90,000, 15,735, 62,911) 88 2 | Rietfontein ....... 35,000, _ 5,363; 16,187) 107 7-9 | Modder Deep...... | 49,700) Bo 83'563| 103 2 
Modder East ......! 141,000, 23,426; 80,621) 99 4 /| Luipaards Vlei ....| 88,000) 18,364 43,063, et We PO UE occ scccce 99,400, ’ ” 
: : - = i t 
(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) | Liebilay et F nome dl ney 
Established 1832. : 
General Office: T Canad Head Office - - - CAIRO 
ee a ” Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 
Paid I Ss cee!) eee cae on $12,000,000 — 
eserve Fund... ooo oe ye --» $24,000,000 
Total Assets over = g300'008'000 FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ~-  £3,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches RESERVE FUND ; : . ° £3,000,000 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- ———— 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the . 
United States at Boston and New York. London Agency: 


Address enquiries to 


London Branch: '| 6&7 King William Street, E.C.4 


ee igo Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
alienate alicia iain este inlet areata iemintnnidancicinee 


















ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND No. 217 


The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 
Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 


Reserve Fund - » 144,650,000 


eo: = YOKE DIVIDEND of 2 Pet 
eed Otles:.- Youmans NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD. cent, being at the rate of 8 per cent per annum, upon ‘he 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2._ H. KANO, London Manager up capital stock of the bank, has been declared for the three mont 


k 
ending November 30, 1941, and will be PAYABLE. at the bat 
mbit aeehmmnenian enemies a 


and its branches on and after December 1, 1941, to shareholders 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


of record October 31, 1941. 

Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS . . £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - : £74,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - . - £133,000,000 
(1940 Accounts) 









| By Order of the Board, 
| E, B. McINERNEY, London Manag¢t. 
| 6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. October 16, 1941. 


Portugal St., Kingsway, 
day, October 18, 1941. 
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